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raft Proclaimed: Army Rushes Preparations 





10 National Guardsmen Move 
Federal Service; 35,000 
> Await Oct. 15 Call 


SHINGTON—The stir of mustering men was heard this 
n scores of National Guard armories all over the nation. 
500 Guardsmen finished their first week in Federal service 
announced that 35,700 more officers and men of the Guards 


be inducted October 15. 


60,000 Guardsmen who reported for duty this week will 


0 days at their home armories 
ping physical examinations 
sparing to leave for camps. 
nclude the 44th, 30th, 45th 
ist Divisions, 18 separate 
illery regiments and four 

ps observation squadrons. 
he end of the week announce- 
me from the War Department 
,700 more officers and men of 
d will be inducted October 
units, their home states and 
training stations include: 27th 
(less 27th Tank Co.), New 
ort McClellan, Ala.; 37th Divi- 
ss 87th Tank Co.), Ohio, Camp 
Miss.; 32nd Division (less 
ank Co.), Michigan and Wis- 
Camp Beauregard, La.; 102nd 
tion Squadron, New York, 
cClellan, Ala.; 153d Observa- 
adron, Mississippi, Meridian, 
107th Observation Squadron, 

n, Camp Beauregard, La. 


hird induction of National 
troops will be made November 


Continued on Page 11) 





intry Sweeps 
Cal. Events 
amp Perry 


P PERRY, Ohio—William J. 
n, infantry sergeant of Fort 
worth, Kans., stands out as 
tion’s No. 1 marksman with 
Sam’s .30-caliber service rifle. 
noncom who lives in Byers, 
scored 289 of 300 over the 
ze course to beat about 1,600 
Nation’s crack shots in the 
y struggle. 

md, a point behind Coffman, 
fantry Sergt. Daniel S. Hunt- 
Fort Benning, Ga., while 
Thaddeus A. Ferenci, Infan- 
rt Jay, N. Y., was third with 
me score, after being outrank- 
Huntley on today’s 1,000-yard 


Infantry, after taking the 
op spots with the service rifle, 
ew record in winning the Na- 
Team Pistol championship with 
vice .45-caliber. The Dough- 
eppered the target for a 1,343 
0 score, erasing the 1,335 rec- 
by set in 1938. The Marines 

ear ago with 1,315. 

ers of the championship 
ere Sergt. H. L. Benner, Fort 
Ky., 278; Pvt. K. M. Decker, 
ening, Ga., 267; Lt. J. C. 

r., Fort Benning, 265; Ser 
Hildeton, Fort Meade, Ma, 
nd Lt. C. F. Leonard, Fort 
g, 271. 

of the Infantry came the 

with 1,332; Coast Guard, 
Marines, 1,233; Detroit police. 

U. S. Treasury, 1,309, an 
ngeles police, 1,300. 
national rifle event consisted 
shots slow and rapid fire at 
ds, 10 shots rapid fire at 300 
10 shots slow fire at 600 yards 
shots slow fire at 1,000 yards. 
pistol match course was 10 
ow fire at 50 yards, and 10 
bf rapid and timed fire at 25 








‘Britain Will Defeat 
Germany In Long 


War’-Gen. Strong 


WASHINGTON — Great Britain 
will be able to defeat Germany after 
a long war. British morale is high. 
The Royal Air Force is making a 
magnificant showing and the day of 
a possible German invasion of the 
island without “appalling losses’’ is 
past, said Brig. Gen. George V. 
Strong, assistant chief of staff on 
his return to Washington today from 
a month’s inspection trip in England 
as a member of an official United 
States Army Commission. 


General Strong reported that no 
serious military damage has yet been 
done to London by the intensive 
German air assaults, but said “if 
the bombings were continued for a 
year at the same rate as the last 
ten days, the result probably would 
be serious.” Asked about the effects 
of German bombing raids, General 
Strong said: 


“Much property has been destroy- 
ed, there has been some interference 
with the operations of the railroads, 
but I insist, there has been no serious 
military damage.’”” He added: “I do 
not believe there will be a decision in 
this war this winter.” 


Question as to pilot and plane 
reserves now available in England, 
General Strong said: “I should say, 
from my observations, that the Royal 
Air Force is better off now in ma- 
terial and training personnel than 
ever before in the past. As to in- 
vasion, I can’t tell you about the 
chances of invasion but I will say 
that as long as the gales are blow- 
ing, invasion seems difficult, if not 
impossible. And each day that passes, 
bringing the severe winter weather 
closer, lessens the chances of an in- 
vasion.” 

Other members of the commission 
were Maj. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, 
chief of the G. H. Q. air force, and 
Col. Carl Spaatz, chief of the plans 
division of the Air Corps. 





3600 Lieutenants 
Promoted To Next 
Higher Grade 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
3600 lieutenants received temporary 
promotions to the next higher grade 
as the Army moved to reassign its 
Regular officers.to duties where they 
can best assist in the intensive train- 
ing program. 

About 2000 first lieutenants and 
1400 second lieutenants, each with 
a year’s service completed as a Reg- 
ular Army officer, were moved up a 
grade. Two hundred lieutenants of 
the Medical Department and Chap- 
lain Corps were also promoted in a 
temporary status. 














FIRST STEP—Physical inspection for members of New 
York’s 71st National Guard Regiment. They’re slated for a 
year of training with the Regular troops as one of the units in 
26 states called to Federal service. 


Wide World Photo 
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Makes 18,000-Foot 
Leap for Army 


And Science 


CHICAGO—Arthur H. Starnes, 
amateur scientist and avaitor, made 
a parchute jump here with 102- 
pounds of delicate equipment in 
-preparation of a 35,000-foot drop 
to obtain scientific data for the 
Army and science. 


Weighed down by oxygen and 
radio equipment, electric jumping 
suit, pneumograph, electro-cardio- 
graph and camera, Carnes stepped 
out of a plane and dropped three 
miles in one minute and 32 sec- 
onds. A crowd of 200 watched him 
plummet down that distance be- 
fore he pulled the ripcord at 2000 
feet. 

Army observers and scientists 
from Northwestern University, the 
University of Chicago and Armour 
Institute of Technology immediate- 
ly took the instruments. A thor- 
ough check of the equipment will 
be made before Starnes jumps 
25,000 feet, and then makes the 
six-mile leap. 











4th Corps Still Leads 


In Recruiting Drive 


WASHINGTON—tThe Fourth corps 
area still leads in the Army’s recruit- 
ing drive. 

Figures on national recruiting re- 
sults since the expansion campaign 
began on May 20 reveal that as of 
Sept. 15, the Fourth corps area led 
all others with 18,222 men enlisted 
during that period. The Eighth, 15,- 
399; Fifth, 12,180; Sixth, 10,697; 
Third, 9308; Ninth, 6590; Seventh, 
6359; Second, 4771 and First, 3481. 

The total for the country was 87,- 
126 new soldiers. 


To Mark 20th Anniversary 


WASHINGTON— Twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World War will 
be celebrated here Sept. 29 to Oct. 
2. Lt. Comdr. Charles A. Mills, com- 








annual convention meeting. 


Elliott Roosevelt 
Volunteers for 


Air Service 


WASHINGTON—Elliott Roosevelt, 
second son of the President, has not 
waited to be drafted, but volunteer- 
ed for military service. 

He has applied directly to Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army 
Air Corps, and will receive a commis- 
sion in the Air Corps Reserve and go 
on active duty in Washington Mon- 
day. 

Young Roosevelt had confided only 
in his parents. His mother learned 
of his plans about the time she told 
her press conference last Wednes- 
day that the first married men to 
be conscripted should be those “like 
my boys, whose families would not 
starve.” 

Giving her consent, Mrs. Roose- 
velt is reported to have told her son, 





“If you feel that is the right way, 
then all good luck.” 

Elliott said he would remain in 
the service “for whatever length of 
time they want me.” 





$338,000,000 Voted 


For New Barracks 


WASHINGTON -— Approved by 
Senate and House and sent to the 
President for signature, Friday, was 
a bill to appropriate $338,000,000 
to construct barracks for drafted 
men 


The approved measure carries 
| $329,519,920 for the construction of 
|housing costs, utilities, flying fields 
and other facilities, and $8,000,000 
for the purchase of land. The 338 
million supplements 128 million 
provided in the recently approved 
bill for housing the National Guard 
during its year of federal service. 








CLOSES SHOP FOR CAMP 
BUFFALO—Army service comes 
before business for Lt. Col. J. Roy 
Clement of the 174th Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard. He closed up his de- 
|corating shop “indefinitely” while he 





mander-in-chief, will preside over the | goes to Fort Dix for a year’s train- 


| ing. 





Registration Oct. 16; . 
Congress Votes Cash; 
Army Rushes Building 


WASHINGTON—When Con- 
gress gave the green light to 
the draft last Saturday, a well 
oiled machine already in readi- 
ness with full head of steam, 
took off with astounding speed. 

Monday, the President issued 
his proclamation (see Page 6 
for full text and full explanation 
of the intent and machinery of the 
draft). He called for full protection 
for the men selected to train in the 
service of their country. 

The Senate and House committee 
on military affairs approved legish- 
tion authorizing States to crea 
home defense units to supplant 
National Guard; Congress voted 
$338,000,000 to construct barracks 
for the selectees; the census bureau 
reported that there would be 16, 
404,000 men subject to registration; 
and measures were taken to proteet 
the men selected from economic loss 
which might result from unwilling- 
ness of their employers to hire them 
again. 

Meanwhile all men between the 
ages of 21 and 35 were wondering 
whether they would be called by the 
government to exchange civilian 
clothes for khaki. They knew when 
the call would come, for that was 
announced for Oct. 16, the registra- 
tion date decided on. 

_ On that day, long enone would 
line up at polling places throughout 
the gor and the top of the na- 
tion’s bottle of manpower (aged 21 
to 35) would give names, tell where 
they could be reached, if wanted. 
But of the 16% million men, only 
one in 21 was to see service during 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Guard to Undergo 
Severe Course 
Of Training 


WASHINGTON—National Guard 
troops called into service within the 
next year will undergo a severe and 
complete period of training and con- 
ditioning, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. The program’s 
goal is to develop rapidly a fighting 
force comparable to the best combat 
troops of any country. 

Training will begin with the ° 
continue with the company and otter 
small units, and with combat team 
exercises and the combined train 
of larger forces for coordination 
units. 

Initial emphasis will be placed on 
the hardening of the soldiers and 
on basic training. After the indi- 
vidual is qualified to march, to we 
his weapons and to take care of 
himself in the field, training im 
squads and platoons will be stressed. 
Speed, initiative and teamwork will 
be the order of the day. 

The object will be to develop the 
individual, the organization, equip- 
ment and transportation of all units 
so that they may take the field on 
short notice and operate efficiently 
under combat conditions. 

Troop schools for officers, 
coms and specialists will be 
lished in each training unit soon 
after induction of Guard units. 

A considerable part of the drafted 
forces will be assigned to the Na- 
tional Guard as well as to the Reg- 
ular Army for training. These men 
will be used to bring units up to full 
strength. 





non- 





erica, Australia and Great Britain Discuss Joint Use of Air and Naval Bases Throughout the World 


SHINGTON—Preliminary con-| either side, the conferees announced.|mons before action could be taken. 


ons looking to joint use of air 
val bases by America and the 


Empire in Singapore, South between the United 
Australia, New Zealand and ada covering both military and naval |was pointed out here. 


| 


Informal arrangements for mutual 
defense have ey been 
tates and Can- 


strategic locations insofar asjaction in case of emergency. 


ry for mutual defense have 


In the House of Commons, Major 


held this week by Secretary| Clement R. Atlee, Lord Privy Seal, 
th British Ambassador the| was asked about the possibility of an 


is of Lothian and the Austra-| Anglo-American union. 


inister, Richard G. Casey. 


He replied 
that if any such “far-reaching” 


| The U. S. defense policy calls for 


| American shores as far as possible, it 
Use of Brit- 
lish bases in Africa by American air 


and sea forces would guard against | The sage te | 
a possible invasion of South America. | Empire would 


made |keeping the war from approaching| many might overrun the 


| British stake in the matter is safe- 


guard against the possibility Ger- 
British 
Isles, a contingency which would 
also vitally affect America due to the 
possible threat to the British fleet. 
parts of the British 
also be placed in grave 


Use of British and Australian bases | danger by such a disaster. 


in the Far East would be an effective 


|counter inove against aggression af- 


In addition to the military threat 
to the United States, there is 





with elements of the British Empire 
and throttling of trade in other 
quarters of the world by Axis monop- 


oly. 

Diplomats in Washington said that 
any formal alliance in the usual 
sense of the word had not been con- 
sidered. What is being discussed ie 
merely an arrangement on bases 
which might be handled by execu- 
tive action as far as this country is 


were exploratory and 


lof economic catastrophe in case of 
ino military commitments on 


concerned. No final decisions are 
| British defeat, due to loss of trade| 


'scheme is put forward, it would be|fecting American interests in that 
| expected until November, they said. 


discussed fully in the House of Com-/| quarter. 
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Your Uncle Sam Is A Thoughtful Boss---Here’s H¢ 


Plenty of Recreation 
On the Menu--Movies, 
Dances & Everything 


By Grant Pewers 


Along with all the new fang- 
ed ideas in equipment, trans- 
portation, drills and all the 
other things that are needed in 
building a first class Army don’t 
think for one minute that Uncle 
Sam has overlooked a very im- 
portant point—laughs. 


There will be times when the air 
is going to crackle with 
aaa y complaints and all the other 

ancy handles that can be applied 
to unpleasant moments. Show us an 
army that doesn’t growl sometime 
or other. If it isn’t the weather, it’s 
the chow or even having to look 
at the same faces every day. He’s 
a poor soldier that can’t let go a 
blast now and then. But, if the Ad- 
{ptant General’s office can help it 

e laughs are going to outnumber 

e howls. 

Just to insure that, there’s been 
a brand new office created in the War 
Department to carry ‘out the idea. 
{t’s the Morale Division—now, wait 
a minute. It’s not a bunch of old 
Aunt Grundy’s either. It was estab- 
lished but a few weeks ago and is 
already busily operating. 

_ It’s not one of those groups which 
intends to set itself up as a dicta- 
tor of morale. It’s main object is 
to help units in the field solve their 
morale problems and _ provide the 
means for carrying out the locally 


th, 3 
visic 











%| tures. 





cers of the division are working on | 
plans to extend the pleasure 0 
movies to every possible phase of 
Army life. When an outfit isn’t 





conceived morale and recreation pro- 
grams. 


Getting away from eighty-five cent 
words and that includes consolida- 
tion, coordination and administra- 
tion, the Morale outfit’s big idea is 
to provide fun and recreation for the 
soldats in more ways than one. When 
they’re not bouncing about in a tank, 
caressing an anti-aircraft gun or do- 
ing road massaging it isn’t going to 
be hard for an idle soldier to find 
something to do with himself. 


The men with the stars on their 
shoulders know the best way to 
handle our big defense job is to 
cut it in two—work and play. Army 
life isn’t going to seem such a 
tough task to a feller when he can 
get out and partake of some of the 
pastimes he had at home. The 
Morale Division has planned to in- 
clude everything but spin-the-plate 
and I guess if you look close 
enough you'll find even that old- 
timer on the roster. 

First off, take the movies. This 
is the most important activity of the 
Division at this time. It will handle 
ail the motion picture activities in 
the Army within our continental 
limits and Alaska. They’re going to 
alter some buildings for use as thea- 
ters. Even build new ones and look 
after their operation and supply the 
latest and best pictures. 

Yup, the boys are not going to 
miss their regular graders at Hedy 
LaMarr, Ginger Rogers, Claudette 
Colbert or any of the other sweetie 
pies of screenland. Plans are now 
being made for the extension of 
the motion picture service to the 
tent camps and cantonments o be 
constructed for the National Guard 
and the selective service trainees 
‘when they come into the Federal 
Service. 

For the tent camps it is planned 
to provide “big top” tents with 
movie equipment and seats for 2,200 
spectators, which as your Ma would 


say is a “healthy gathering for any- 
thing.”’ 
Why say, at each cantonment 


there will be two theatre buildin 


each to care for 1,000 gazers. Offi- 


a 


‘large enough to warrant a man-sized 

theatre they’re going to see that 
 oqmnpenent can be set up in mess 
halls. 

Stars of the screen and stage have 

come forward and offered their 
services and although this end of 
entertainment hasn’t as yet been 
organized the Morale Division has 
thanked them and asked for a rain 
check on the matter — but don’t 
think for a minute that their kind 
offers will be forgotten. The boys 
will be viewing real shows with 
music and all the trimmings. 

The division that handles welfare 
and recreation has the most elabor- 
ate plans. They’ve already distribut- 
ed to the Corps Areas sums totalling 
more than $200,000 to be used in 
the purchasing of recreational sup- 
plies and material including equip- 
ment for baseball, football, badmin- 
ton, baseball and boxing. 

Each commander will be encourag- 
ed to study his own local needs and 
spend the money in the manner he 
thinks best suited to keep his unit 
happy. There will be Morale officers 











for the Corps and Divisions and in 
smaller outfits the commanding offi- 
cer himself will take a personal hand 
in seeing that his troops are kept 
jovial. 

There has never yet been an 
|American army that didn’t rise to 
the occasion and shoulder it’s duties 
with a smile. Plans of the Morale 
Division will be based on the idea 
'that every man in the Army, be he a 
Regular, National Guard or a Selec- 
tive Service Trainee will in a short 
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f\the feeling in his breast that “We 


time melt into one great outfit with 


Can Take It.” . 


Then there’s to be service clubs. 
They'll be of special design and 
construction. In these centers pro- 
visions will be made for library 
and writing facilities so no guy can 
get away with the old time excuse 
to his sweetie or ma that there 
“just wasn’t a suitable place to 
write yer.” Also there will be three 








hostesses at each service club, to 
help see that everyone is having 
a good time. 

The clubs will also provide space 
for dancing, entertainments and a 


cafeteria. Prices for the food have 
not yet been fixed but they are to 
be trimmed to suit the soldiers’ 
pocketbooks. You can bet they’ll not 
overlook a soda fountain and a hot 
dog section, along with all the other 
sweet things a hungry soldier likes 
to pack away besides his regular 
army chow. 

Facilities for emergency overnight 
accomodation of relatives of soldiers 
who may be ill will also be included 
in the service clubs. The clubs will 
be the real get-together spots where 
a soldier may just loaf, read, eat 
or meet his friends and relatives. 

While the Army will equip and 
maintain and look out for all the 
needs of the soldiers on the reserva- 
tions it will welcome the coopera- 
tion of civilian communities and or- 





Regulars Drill Recruits 


In Engineering Tasks 
FORT DU PONT, Del.—Regulars 





of the ist Engineer Battalion are 
getting a foretaste of what the entire 
| Army will be doing soon—the train- 
ing of casuals and, later, drafted 
| men. 

Four hundred recruits, here tem- 
|porarily before being sent to the 
| Panama Canal Department, are get- 
|ting extensive drill in School of the 


| Soldier, defense against chemical 
attack, hand grenades, use of assault 
|boats and construction of foot 
bridges. 


Battery “A”, 21st Coast Artillery 
(Mines) is rapidly reaching its 
strength of 104 men. Recruits ar- 
riving so far have been from the 
farms of Pennsylvania, so many are 
in for a new experience when they 
take to the boats. In addition to 
their recruit training, these men are 
|shaping up their mines, cable test- 
ing and testing firing devices. Old 


soldiers are receiving a review of 
navigation and the use of the sex- 


ganizations such as the Y.M.C.A., 
Y.M.H.A., Knights of Columbus and 
the Salvation Army. They hope these 
crganizations will provide places in 
the towns near Army posts where the 
men when away will still want to 
go and know that they are welcome. 


The Red Cross will of course be 
allowed to operate in the camps as 
it always has with its Home r- 
vice, which has helped many a sol- 
dier straighten out his personal af- 
fairs outside of the regular army 
routine. 

Another important job for the 
Morale division will be its Exhibit 
Section. Believe it or not this sec- 
tion will construct exhibits at the 


50 Girls Decora 
Army’s Biggest 
Bombing Plane 


; | theory that an airplane is no 
‘| without a dozen girls lined up 
wings, 50 Billy Rose Special 
ordered out from the World’s 
do their duty by the new@yY. For 


by the new streamlined infant 


Area enrolled 4964 men during 
ust, Col. S. G. Talbott, adjutar 
eral, reported. 
Corps enlisted 11,091 rookiesMOROZA 
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MITCHEL FIELD, N. Y.—+ 


ith Divi 


bomber. ision (le 
After dining in the officerg—miment), 

‘| the girls slipped into what thegision (1c 
©! ed bathing suits and posed f Wis., 





The B-15, Army’s largest 
was flown from Washington bygs., Mer 
C. V. Haynes, who last week .. Mic 
ed the Mackay Trophy for thlyom Pu 
meritorius flight of 1939. Ha, anc 
medical supplies to earthquake@h,age: 2: 
tated Chile. , 258re 
~?— 
. wn); s 
Relief Program Opens §"?)','* 
NEW YORK — Spectators tse unit: 
annual Army Relief Day pruigeted by 
held today at Governors Islandit comm 
will get a close-up of equipmemfom He 





In addition to the display,Mee 4; 
will be a band concert, an yaij De} 
pigeon race and a polo game, pha 
RECRUITS KEEP COMING ules 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Fifth 


obi 


Since May the 








camps such as those now showing 
at the Fairs in New York and Frisco. 
Its artists, designers and sculptors 
are busy at work right now in Wash- 
ington preparing interesting pictures 
and models. The subjects of course 
will be especially selected to interest 
the soldier in his country and its 
great future. 

Of course no Morale outfit would 
be complete without a Publicity sec- 
tion and their task will be to keep 
the public informed of the doings 








of this division. As the Army grows 
under the great training program 


important. 

There’s going to be many a young 
man brought into the service who 
will be away from his home for the 
first time and the problem of keep- 
ing him happy and laughing as well 
as contented is going to be just as 
important as being able to teach him 
how to shoot and salute. 


| 
| 


| 
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How Man Flies and How 
Learned to Fly. The First 
New Type of Educational D 
mentary Films Presented by F 
Incorporated. wonedir 

A Documented chronicle oak b 
man’s long struggle to cut) trail 
tether binding him to earth. Iting j 
many crude experiments, his Bjease e 
ful failures, his final magnifi . 
triumph. Every significant d 
opment is recorded, from Le 
do da Vinci’s 15th Century s 
es of heavier-than-air flying 
vices down to the latest t 
oceanic clipper’s take-off. % 

The theory and _practicefny, if o 
lighter*and heavier-than-air ttfen ass 
port. The development off, wia, 
science of aerodynamics. Si@or ren, 
by three means: By animg giffey 
charts, by models, photogrio, equ 
and drawings from Smiths@iti. yj; 
archives, by news reel and ¢ 
motion pictures of persons, 
chines and events since 1900 

Serially, step-by-step, man’ 


tors 


the doings of the Morale Division | 
are going to become more and more, 


termined strivings are shown 
ginning with the first man-¢ 
ing balloon in 1783. The 
Wright biplane takes off fro 
catapult. Bleriot flies the chai 
and Lindbergh the Atlantic. 
Hindenburg burns. Adventure 
comes Science. 

The film is a complete 
mounted on a single 1600 
reel, thus assuring continuous 
formance. Running time 40 
utes. 16mm Sound Film on 
ty Stock. Voice narration 
Musical Accompaniment thru 
Write for ‘illustrated folder 
complete details today. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 
| 330 W. 42nd St. New York, 
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th, 37th and 32nd 
visions Included 
October 15 Call 


yVASHINGTON—The next incre- 
nt of National Guards, 35,700 of- 
s and men will be called into 
vice Oct. 15, War Department has 
ounced. The units will be called 
» service from five states, Puerto 
» and Hawaii. 

he units, their home states and 
nre training stations are as fol- 













"th Division (less 27th Tank Co.), 
y. Fort McClellan, Ala.; 387th 
ision (less 37th Tank Co., Ohio, 
iment), Camp Shelby, Miss.; 32nd 
ision (less 32d Tank Co.), Mich. 
Wis., Camp Beauregard, La.; 
nd Obs. Sqdrn., N. Y., Fort Mc- 
an, Ala.; 153rd Obs. Sqdrn., 
s., Meridian, Miss.; 107th Obs. 
., Mich., Camp Reauregard, La. 
om Puerto Rico are called: 
Hq. and Hq. Co., 92nd _ Inf. 
gade; 295th and 296th Inf.; 1st 
, 258rd C. A. (155 mm gun); 
Batn., 162nd F. A. (75 mm, truck 
wn); 1st Batn., 201ist C. A. (A- 





ens ist Batn., 130th Eng. (combat). 
ators @se units are to be stationed. as 
AY pramected by the Puerto Rico Depart- 
Island nt commander. 
‘fact om Hawaii are called: 
Mm*anWBosth and 299th Inf., which are 
isplay, be stationed as directed by the 
an @yaii Department Commander. 
game, 
IN H 
"ING Rules Offer Minor 
during 
jute oblem at Corozal 
‘ookiesMOROZAL, C. Z.—If a mule can’t 
ng the there under his own power, the 
i State™f Heavy Maintenance Company, 
st, the Mamanded by Maj. F. E. Rundall, 



























furnish the transportation. The 
hpany, which operates the Panama 
bartment Motor Repair Shop, had 
a job during recent field train- 
exercises at Rio Hato training 


the 


d How 5 
First @2¢ Mules were at Ft. Clayton, 
onal Demiles away and it was a question 


getting there ‘“fustist with the 
test mules.”” The shop reconverted 
onverted truck to do the job. The 
truck had been made into a four- 
el trailer, but not for mules. The 
Iting job was a suitable taxi fit 


ed by F 


ronicle 
to cut 
earth. 


its, his Please even an Arm 
: y long-ears. 

ey was just another job” for the 
cog | or and his shop foremen, all 
es oki coms. The Major is used to un- 
vin jobs. He has a master’s degree 
: A d utomotive Engineering from U. 
f. Maryland, would probably have 


h. D. in the same field from the 
ny, if one were offered. 

fen assigned to the repair shop, 
a wide variety of experience in 


practice 
‘in-air th 
nt of 


ics. Stor repair work. The sho i 

} ‘ . p repairs 
ys eal different makes and medee of 
Bmithee or equipment. It is part of the 


ific Motor Pool. 
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showngecessful Serum 

man-c™ . 

The §ainst Measles 

off from, 

the cha HILADELPHIA—First success- 

tlantic. § Vaccine against measles, a lead- 

iventureg “2Use of death in the American 
y during the World War, was 

plete ounced here by scientists. 

» 1600M hile inoculation against measles 

tinuous™ been practised in the past, re- 

me 40 @° have been debatable. Like 

im on @'al other vaccines developed in 

ration last two years, this one is 

nt thru itched” in hen’s eggs. 

folder Bhe disease is known to be caused 

y. 4a Virus, an organism too small 
be seen. This virus was obtained 

RATED the blood or throat washings 

York, Mchildren in early stages of the 
ase. It was injected into un- 


hed chickens, where it thrived. 
nN it was passed through 30 differ- 
eggs before being tested first on 
ikeys and later on children. 
hen children were ° vaccinated 
a preparation made 
8 they developed, in some cases, 
mild measles attacks. In other 
8, there was no noticeable effect. 
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was pt 


Milit 


S seemed immune to the disease. 
Tucial tests were made in three 
’ Jersey institutions and a Phila- 
hia hospital. 

accinated children, together with 
Pqual number of those not vaccin- 
» Were given injections of the 
fated measles virus. Nearly all 
controls got the disease. Very 
of those who had been vaccinated 
oped the slightest symptoms. 

y the hatching technic, it was 
ained, the vaccine can be made 
arge quantities. Also, by a spe- 
drying process, it can be pre- 


ll com 
ts uses. 


ures gi 


book 


ed for long periods. Both of 
D. C.@¢ attributes make it available 
rmy use. 





General Lear to Succeed Ford 


As 6th Corps Commander 


WASHINGTON—Maj. Gen. Ben 
Lear, now commanding the Panama 
Canal Zone’s mobile forces, will suc- 
ceed Lt. Gen. Stanley H. Ford as 
commander of the Sixth corps area 
on the expiration of his Panama serv- 
ice. 

General Lear was born in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, and entered the mili- 
tary service of the United States as 
an enlisted man of the 1st Colorado 
Volunteer Infantry during the war 
with Spain. During the World War 
he served as a menmber of the War 
Department general staff. 














Shown at left is Corp. Fay Steele pushing onward over the 
last 17.43 miles of his grueling 52 mile run across the Isthmus 
of Panama, At right, he has won the fight against the heat and 
humidity to reach the Pacific and is being congratulated by his 
coach, Capt. J. D. Morley. See story below. 


Corporal Steele Braves Jungle Heat to 


Run 52 Miles Across 


Special to Army Times 
QUARRY HGTS., C. Z.—If the Germans or the Italians show up with 
a surprise attack on France Field and by some miracle of force succeed 
in destroying forthwith all means of communication except the one made 
famous by the Greek runner from Marathon, every doughboy at France 


Field knows who will be called upon 





Coast defenders. 








30 days. 
by-nothing.”’ 


Julian said he became incensed 


accepting it. 


grounds. 


accept him. 


Black Eagle Sharpens His Claws for Hermann 


NEW YORK—Col. Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, the “Black Eagle” 
of Harlem, announced this week that Reichsmarshal Hermann Goer- 
ing had accepted his challenge to an air battle over Dover within 


Col. Julian, sole American member of Haile Selassie’s army during 
the Italian-Ethiopian war, said: “I will show that nothing-divided- 


by a passage in “Mein Kampf” in 


which Hitler says Negroes are “half apes and half wits.” He sent a 
telegram ($13.64) to Goering outlining the terms of the challenge 
and, he said, later got a telephone message from the German embassy 


Julian told reporters: “My wife said to me, ‘Darling, I will. be 
pleased to sacrifice you to such a cause’.” 

For his last date with death, the Black Eagle sailed for Finland 
13 days after peace had been signed there. Before that, he made 
Haile Selassie angry by cracking up Ethiopia’s airplane on the palace 


Haile told him to get on out of there. This incensed the British- 
born eagle so that he decided he was an Italian citizen and changed 
his name to Humberto Fauntleroyana Juliano, but Italy wouldn’t 


(The German Embassy said the whole thing was “absurd”). 
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from the | 


from then on all of the young- | 


delight in 1917. 





upper bunk. 

There are 31 new structures on 
this cantonment—barracks, mess hall, 
|supply houses and garages. The bar- 
racks are 80 by 29 feet long, the 
|others (except the mess hall) are 
|half as long. From 63 to 81 men 
|ean sleep in a building, giving 500 
|cubic feet of air space to each man. 
There are two floors to a barracks. 

Each soldier has a new model steel 
|locker beside his bunk. In most cases 
these open by a safe-type combina- 
tion lock. The heating system is com- 
|pletely new to the Army barracks. 
|The hot air from a central furnace 
|is blown out into the rooms by pres- 
| Sure. 
|to keep out rain, assure proper venti- 
|lation. It’s a far cry from the pot- 
| bellied stoves of World War days 
which broiled you to a turn within 
|a six-foot radius and had no effect 
whatsoever beyond that distance. 





Private Architects May 


Design Service Jobs 
WASHINGTON—Private architects 


will aid in the defense constructions 
of both Army and Navy, it was an- 
nounced by Edwin Bergstrom, pres- 
ident of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Pointing out that the Construction 
Division of the War Department has 
for many years maintained its own 
designing bureau, Bergstrom said he 
found no disposition to enlarge the 
bureau. He said he believed it was 








ate to design Army buildings. 


Lots of large windows, shielded | 


9 ret aeaneneninien 


It’s a Pleasure to Live in Barracks 
Army Has Set Up for Trainees 


ARLINGTON CANTONMENT, Va.—America’s conscript army can look 
forward to living in barracks that would have their daddies swoon with 


The mattresses in the barracks already built here are thicker than a 
service hotecake. The buildings are heated by forced hot air from a 
furnace (!), and you don’t need a gas mask when you climb into an 





‘119th Squadron Uses 


| Newark Airport As 


Temporary Quarters 


| NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark 
Airport, which was the East’s most 
important air terminal before La 
Guardia Field came into being, has 
become a military camp. The 119th 
Observation Squadron of the 44th 
Division, N. J. N. G., will be sta- 
tioned there until the airport at Fort 
Dix is completed in January. 

A tent city has beer set up to 
house the 20 officers and 150 men. 
Since the outfit will remain there for 
three months, the tnets will be elec- 
trically lighted, have stoves and 
wooden bases to ward off the winter 


| chill. 
| There will be 20 additional tents 


|for officers, two mess tents and a 
|storage and kitchen tents. Officers 
jand men will eat together—a mili- 
itary innovation. 

The airport will be under guard 
|24 hours a day and Army regulations 
| will be in force. 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Copsey, squad- 
ron commander, said the arrange- 
ment to mobilize the 119th at New- 
ark was the result of an agreement 
between Gov. A. Harry Moore and 
Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, 2nd Corps 
Area commander. 

It was also disclosed that officials 





squadron’s present fleet of 11 ships. 


Panama Isthmus 


to make the run to warn the Pacific 


It will be a slight, flat-stomached 
soldier with corporal’s stripes, who 
so far as the 39th is concerned, is 
the champion Marathon runner of 
the world. 

Corporal Fay Steele, 39th Obs. 
Squadron, France Field, has the uni- 
que distinction of having been the 
first to make a timed and recorded 
run of 52 miles across the Isthmus 
of Panama. His elapsed time was of- 
ficially 12 hours, 25 minutes. 

Leaving the Atlantic shoreline at 
France Field at 2 AM, Sept. 2 (Labor 
Day), where Capt. J. D. Morley, 
flight surgeon of France Field and 
track team coach, was on hand to 
start him, Steele averaged about 10 
miles an hour to his first scheduled 
resting place, Gatun Locks. 

The pace proved too grueling to 
maintain, but nevertheless Steele 
reached the half-way point, Frijoles, 
on the Panama Ry., at 6:20 AM. 

Thereafter, it was only by Steele’s 
sheer grit and determination and the 
ministrations of his coach, that he 
was able to complete the run and 
maintain the timetable he had pre- 
viously set for himself. The Panama 
sun and the humidity boil the energy 
out of the hardest physique and the 
rising temperature struck at Steele 
as he ran through the steaming jun- 
gle. But resting only when he had 
to, Steele stuck doggedly to his job. 

Coach Captain rey! flew to 
Gamboa, the end of the Pacific side 
highway to meet Steele. They trotted 
jalong the road together, encouraged 
| by shouts from passing motorists. The 
| goal was in sight, but the going was 
harder. 





Step Up Manpower 
Of Streamlined 


Ist Division 


WASHINGTON — The Regular 
Army’s First Division will be mobil-, 
ized at full war strength of 15,000 
men October 1, making up a contin- 
gent that will be 3000 stronger than 
the present oranization tables of war 
require. sista intatineeaaa 
The present First and other stream-~ 
lined divisions are 6000 soldiers 
under strength, and plans are tenta- 
tively afoot to supplement them with 
drafted men. Conscripts also are 
expected to make up the difference, 
if necessary, in the strengths of Na- 
tional Guard square divisions. 
This large increase in streamlined 
division strength was not expected 
by Army men since it comes within 
3500 of the old style square divi- 
sion’s wartime manpower. In the 
light artillery set-ups there is no in- 
crease in the number of guns, but 
the caliber has been changed from 
75-mm guns to 105-mm howitzers. In 
in the medium size artillery units the 
155-mm howitzers have been reduced 
in numbers, while additional antitank 
guns have been assigned . 

For the first time since the World 
War, one and perhaps two or even 
three corps staffs will be formed. 
There will be a real, rather than a 
“paper” First Army, including spe- 
cial corps and army troops. | Evolv- 
ing gradually as mobilization con- 
tinues, full activity is still a year 
away. The First Army staff will 
have to be made up of officers serv- 
ing as staff members of both the 
army and of one of the corps, it is 
believed. 





Clear Canal Zone 
Of 140 Refugees 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment, taking no chances on the pos- 
sibility that spies and sabateurs 
might be among aliens gathered in 
the Army dragnet at Panama has 
loaded 140 al 2ns, mostly refugees 
from Central Europe, on the “Ameri- 
can Legion” for shipment to New 
York. 

The aliens were in the Canal Zone 
without passports and therefore had 
no legal right there. 

Upon arrival in New York, the 
aliens will be turned over to 
Immigration Service for whatever 
disposition is decided on by the De- 
partment of Justice. 





Coast Guard Wins Rifle 
Matches Defeating 


72 8-Man Squads 


CAMP PERRY, 0.—Coast Guard 
riflemen gave the Cavalry, Marines 
and Infantry a pointer or two in 
shooting with a service rifle in the 
national matches. The Coast Guards 
defeated 72 other 8-man squads on 
surprise targets at ranges from 200 
to 600 yards. 

The winners scored 560 points to 
take all honors. Ohio National Guard 
finished second with 539. Next came 
the cavalry with 535, Oregon Na- 








Steele grew weary with the grind, 
|sprawled under a banana tree on a 
| springy mattress of jungle grass flat 
}on his back to rest, while Captain 
| Morley worked the fatigue out of his 
|tense muscles. The last few miles 
|seemed impossible, but Steele rose 
and went on. 

A large crowd was on hand with 
cameras and handshakes to meet him 
as he trotted down the homestretch 
on the Pacific side. Steele wasted no 
time kicking off his shoes and dip- 
ping his parched feet in the cool 
| Pacific. 

“Try it again?” 
“Well no,’’ Steele says, “ not this 
| year at least.” 





Streamline Army Motor 


Supply System for Speed 
WASHINGTON Seven new 
| quartermaster motor supply depots 
|have been established by the Army 
to expedite the distribution of parts 
to units throughout the country. 
Fort Wayne, Mich., will be the 
key depot and will replenish the 
other depots with parts, handling re- 
quests by radio, telegraph and tele- 
phone, and making delivery by ex- 
|press if necessary. 
Corps areas served and the loca- 





ltion of the new depots are: First 
and Second, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
|Third, Baltimore, Md.; Fourth, 


| Atlanta, Ga.; Fifth and Sixth, Fort 
Wayne, Mich.; Seventh, Fort Leaven- 


the intention of the Quartermaster | have discussed the possibility of ad-| worth, Kan.; Eighth, Normoyle QM 
General te employ architects in priv-|ding 25 P-36 pursuit planes to the| Depot, Tex.; Ninth, San Francisco, 


| Calif. 





tional Guard with 533 and the Mis- 
lsouri Civilians with 527. : 

| Personnel of the winning team 
| was: 

| Corporal Paul Goulden of Boston, 
Wilfred Mitchell of Curtis Bay, Md.; 
| Arthur P. Minor of Boston, Russe 
|A. Banker of Cleveland, Kenneth R. 
Goodwin of Block Island, R. I.; Aug- 
ust S. Hess of Milwaukee, Melvin 
O. Wilson of Baltimore and Manson 
E. Meekins of Ocean City, N. J. 

| Here is how the teams finished: 

| Service— Coast Guard, 560; cav- 
lalry, 535; infantry, 520, marines, 
'509; Marine reserves, No. 1, 469; 
Naval Reserves No. 1, 439; organized 
| reserves, 435; Naval Reserves No. 2, 
400. 

| American Legion—Gold, 405; blue 
366. 





Average Draftee Is Sure 


Of His Job On Return 


NEW YORK — The average 
worker called to military training 
will be assured of returning to his 
job, according to the American 
Management Association, whcih 
made a survey of a number of 
firms with a total of 300,000 em- 
ployees. 

He will maintain his seniority 
rights and group insurance when 
he returns to the job at his old 
rate of pay, the association said. 
Only in some cases will his salary 
continue while he is away, and he 
will not be paid the difference be- 
tween his Army pay and regular 
pay. 
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Training Canadian 
Pilots Down South 


Plans for the training of 10,000 
Canadian flyers in Florida and Texas 
this winter, announced in Army 
Times two weeks ago, are still in the 
formulative stages, we understand. 


Announcement has not yet been 
made by the United States-Canada 
‘Defense Board, but there has been 
considerable editorial comment and 
approval of the idea, and it looks 
like the plan is going thru. 


A few days ago the Chicago Daily 
News editorially quoted Mayor La- 
Guardia, chairman of the American 
delegation of the defense board, as 
follows: 


“Our task is to utilize the gifts of ' 


a 





a Canada and the United! 
tates. ” 

“Some press comments,” said the 
editorial in the Chicago Daily News, 
“express opinion that LaGuardia had 
reference chiefly to the establishment 
of United States defense projects 
in Canada. A west coast naval base 
is mentioned, and the much talked- 
of Alaska defense highway. 

“However, it mustn’t be overlook- 
ed that nature has bestowed gifts 
upon the United States, as well as 
Canada. Some of these, indeed, we 
possess exclusively. We ought to 


Hitler In Huddle Over Next Play 


If the gory “first phase” of the 
Battle of Britain were described in 
football terms, it would be preper 
to say that the ball is still see-sawing 
back and forth in midfield and has 
now come to rest just inside the 
British Lions’ 45 yard line while 
Hitler and his speedy Totalitarians 
go into a huddle to figure out the 
next play. 


Things move so fast in mechanized 
warfare that the play may 
motion before this article reaches 
you, but it is safe to say that it 
is extremely unlikely to bring a 
touchdown and if it does, that score 
will not mean that the game is won. 

Following the metaphor a little 
further, 
found the Brithish line too strong 
and for the last ten days has taken 
to the air. 
backs have broken up every pass, 
this week setting a new war record 
by batting down 175 Nazi planes in 
single day. This week the stormy 
channel lived up to its reputation and 
produced the first rough weather 
of the winter season presaging the 
possible postponement of the Battle 
of Britain until next spring. 

News atrived from Norway to 
the effect that the Nazis had returned 
——— of age = commandeered 
na: |from Norwegion shipping interests. 

ture for the defense of our two! During the last few days, the RAF 
bombers blasted Nazi ship concentra- 
tions from Norway to the coast of 
Portugal scattering and splintering 
boats and barges of every descrip- 
tion. 

Into action went the Big Derthas 
of this war, mighty cannons capable 
cf shelling London from emplace- 
ments on the 
bombardment was discounted by the 
British and most 
on the ground that the guns are in- 
accurate at that distance. 


Columists began to point out that 


be in 


Quarterback Hitler has 


But the British R. A. F. 


French Coast This 


military experts 








Hitler might not have intended to 
invade Britain but was threatening 
it in order to cover the Italian attack 
on the Suez Canal and Egypt or 
might be preparing a quick thrust 
through Spain to take Gibralter and 
perform a monster pincer movement 
to pinch off the Mediterranean Sea 
with its important elements of the 
British flee. 


Such a pincers would have as its 
Eastern prong a German dominated 
Spain and a captured Gibralter at 
the Eastern gate of the Mediter- 
ranean. Its Western prong would 
be an Italian dominated Egypt and 
Arabia abetted by a possible Ger- 
man thrust through the Balkans. 

Whatever Hitler really contem- 
plated he was at pains to conceal 
it. Halfback pare went scur- 
rying among team members, Italian 
Mussolini and Spanish Franco and 
there was talk of an assault on 
Gibraltar, a quick seizure of the 
Suez, a thrust across the channel 
with infantry and mechanized divi- 
sions under cover of bitter 
channel weather. 


John Bull set his teeth, patted his 
star RAF backs, even chuckled a 
bit at his opponent’s 
knowing that Hitler was having a 
hard time explaining to his team why 
there was so much delay in sweep- 
ing across the British chalk cliff 
goal line. 

Bloody but unbowed, the regulars 
on the British squad still showed 
no signs of weakening, still stared 
their Totalitarian enemies squarely 
in the eye and waited for a break 
to come, a fumble which might turn 
their defensive doggedness into a 
charging offensive. 

The grim word to the English peo- 
ple was “We will hold that line. 
There are strong reserves which we 
have not even touched. Our tim 
will come.” 





be willing to share these, at once. 
“Outstanding among them, in our 
opinion, is our Southern wintertime 
climate. We trust the defense board 
is giving the most serious attention 
to our repeated suggestion that sites 
in our Southland be made available 
for training Canadian air pilots. 
“Otherwise, the Canadian pro- 
m is going to suffer, very shortly, 
rom clipping effects of cold weather 
and snow. This is needless and silly. 
Canadian pilots trained in our South 
during the last war, even before we 
were directly involved. Moreover, it 
should be clear to everybody that the 
more pilots we have on this continent 
th American and Canadian—the 


safer both countries will be from 
ne. And that’s the main 
idea. 


Sure, that’s the main idea, and as 
Ernest Lindley pointed out in his 
widely syndicated column Tuesday, 
the pilot-training program of Canada 
could be speeded up measurably if 
it were moved during the winter 
months to Texas and Florida or other 
southern states which enjoy warmth 
and sunshine and practically perfect 





Headed South 


THERES NOTHIN’ 

Like TRAINING 
IN THAT OLD 
SOUTHERN 

SUNSHINE, PAL 
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—By Grant Powers 


English |} 


discomfiture, | P= 











fiying weather in winter. 


“If Britain goes down the aviators 
now being trained in Canada will be- 
come an immediate asset to the de- 
fense of the northern half of the 
western hemisphere. If Britain pulls 
through the winter, they will help to 
keep the war on the other side of the 
Atlantic,” says Lindley. “It would 
therefore seem advantageous to us 
to facilitate the training of aviators 
for the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
And if a number of young Britishers 
should cross the Atlantic to enlist in 
the Canadian air force,,the potential 
defenses of the western hemisphere 
would be strengthened.” 


Which, to repeat, is after all the 
main idea. 


sige . e 
“Finding” the Soldier 
going through a year of service 
with U. S. Army may be the 
means of helping hundreds of thou- 
sands of young citizens “find them- 
selves” vocationally, if the elaborate 
now being made in the War 
epartment are successful. The De- 
ps announced Thursday that 
carefully selected Regular and Re- 





serve — — a civilian have 
been broug ashington to at- 
tend a personnel classification course 
2 Monday at the War .. 

is Army’s plan to a ply e 
les of modern scientific per- 
; management in sorting out 
‘the 900,000 men a year selected by 
‘conscription and the 200,000 rds- 
men called to the colors. us the 
Army’s newest recruits will be doubly 
selected. 

Of importance to the Selectees and 
‘Guardsmen will be the opportunity 
to get expert guidance in the assign- 
ment to jobs, a factor which will in 
many cases enable them to return 
‘to civilian life with a much clearer 


idea of their abilities and aptitudes. 
In addition they will enjoy the op- 











utes, a demand for specialists in a 


FORT DIX, N. J.—This 7629-ac 
ed by a number of small, sleepy 


Towns Around Fort Dix Await Bonanza 


re military reservation is surround- 
towns that are now beginning to 


wake up. With 20,000 men expected at Fort Dix, enterprising busi- 


ness men are getting ready for a 


long-awaited bonanza. 


Most of the towns are so situated as to realize nice profits in the 
cafe and entertainment business which is expected to be patronized 


by the soldiers. 


Wrightstown, which cleaned up during the World War, probably 
won’t be so lucky this time as Fort Dix’s expansion program 1s being 
carried on in the general direction of Pointsville, a tiny hamlet lying 


between Wrightstown and Brow 
profit some and already several 


n’s Mills. Wrightstown stands to 
new business ventures are being 


opened, but the intake won’t be anything like it was in 1917. 


There is no great jubilation 
Wrightstown. Maj. Gen. Clifford 


among the operators of cafes in 
R. Powell, commander of the 44th 


Division, said he might follow the precedent of 1917 and make the 


town dry. 


men by going 


The 
the Army will 


The Army will have em- 


set up at 
ix with batteries of tests for 


of employees will be 





el 


portunity to check against the find- 
ings of the personne 
through the experience of training on 
particular job assignments made on 
the basis of such findings. 

Although public schools maintain 
counsel, guidance and placement ac- 
tivities, many young men get through 
high school and college without a 
very definite idea cf what they can 
and want to do vocationally. 
tremendous advanta: 
have over the schools in this respect 
is obvious. 
inent specialists to help set up the 
laboratories and will have jobs on 
which to test the findings of their 
personnel experts. 

Already, a well equipped psycho- 
metric laboratory has been 
Ft. D 
general ability (the Army does not 
like the term, “intelligence tests’’) 
and specialized tests of the Minnesota 
variety for vocational aptitutes. 

Thousands 
used to make “punch cards” for in- 
coming recruits so that in a few min- 


given line will place the names and 
locations of the particular men fitted 
for the vocation in question. In ad- 
dition, careful records will be kept of 
the test results, previous experience 
and training received in the Army 
so that at the expiration of a soldier’s 
training period, the U. S. Employ. 
ment service will be able to place him 
in industry. 

Uncle Sam’s Army made tremend- 
ous strides during the World War 
when it went into the business of 
Army placement for Army jobs with 
little previous experience in dealing 
with large ies of men. 

The peacetime mobililization will 
give the Army a chance to put into 
effect the placement lessons learncd 
in 1917 

But more important still, it will 
give hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans a chance to get help in 
the extremely difficult task of finding 
out what they can and want to do 
for a living. 

That year in the Army may be 


worth a dozen years spent in civilian |sent into the field to operate temp- | 





pursuits! 


Still Waiting 
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Hip Shots 








A Harvard student reports that he 
has sighted a new comet. It may 
have been a tracer shell from one of 
those German Big Berthas. 

* * 














squadrons. 
| Each group will consist of a base 


squadron, an air base squadron and 
a materiel squadron. Increased mobil- 
ity is afforded in the reorganization. 
The small materiel squadrons can be 
readily detached from the group and 





orary airdromes. 
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Sergeant: What were you doing’, Grazi 
Larry Evans, who is a mild-man-|_ fore you joined the Army? sandy | 
nered publisher of a Florida weekly | Rook: Selling clothes. g the M 
newspaper says he awoke one night | S&t-: Did you sell much? toward 
in an Amazon jungle to see a 33-ft, | Rook: Every stitch except the pgj to grip 
Anaconda gliding across his stomach. I wore when I enlisted. gh and 
The weight had awakened him. It is ag tN. : 
hard to figure how he saw it in the|C. O.: Remember, young man, agpritain 
darkness of the jungle without the| well done does not have to be @ld get 
kind of moonshine you find in Flor- over again. that tk 
ida. hs gies PvE, Dawe wat go for the mo PS 
job on the parade ground? instes 
" Reichmarshal Gearing flew over , , * Me Italian: 
ondon this week to see the situa- ; ome Teport 
tion for himself. He returned safely be wag Bae a tom a7 ™ ting v 
to the German side. The British gun-| After a Me - ° 0, the 1 
ners probably mistook him for one} He strained a back mussle; We! hug 
of their barrage balloons. Now he wishes he’d left it ale ran 
A girl’s chances of grabbing her- leg silage Peake Britain 
om 3 a ~~ a are just a Bow big an unts to 
Wwice as good as they were last year. pai : me flee 
| There are to be two commmneneusnente sae ee What kind of an cess. 
next year, one in February and one 4 ae wa econd | 
|in June complete with “June week” ond: H ig Army post. based 
hops, ete. And just to clinch things |“"°* “°¥ big? sting t 
for the clinches, a girls’ college is}. . ares Sea. 
to open soon near the Annapolis |Lieutenant (lecturing): A fly § towar: 
gates. Shucks, the gobs always get|_ 30,000,000 eggs a summer. fya via 
the breaks. ae” Pspere nt ace oy imagimittish kn 
* * if a fly could cackle? prt is 
The Nazi American Bund has call- | . * 8 ) blast 
ed the conscription act “damnable” | Civilian: I drink a cup of hot wagers to 
and “vicious”. Pretty soon you can | every morning. n esti 
look for preachers to come _ out|Soldier: We do too, only the o@ians ar 
against sin and soldiers to dislike call it coffee. and m 
extra duty. Just don’t seem natural. * * * ng to « 
ad 7 * — . ° e 25¢ 
A headline reads “Drives ’20 wy eaten uding 
ay Baa ~ It’s usually the other | Old- Timer: What’s that? .” P 
ye ae oe ookie: My necktie. oo 
* * &* 5 a 
The Health Service suggests that ’ bad s ol oin th 
people ought to exercise their toes tet Sgt: be oa poor a" Bdle Es 
by picking up marbles with them.|, 7 ia. _ . eo in and 
Ever try picking up tacks with your h a* b. a 0 any ste™& door 
heel from the barrack floor, while . o mepeusee. Russia 
stumbling toward the dim light at , : 1 of m 
the end of the hall about three in|Mess Officer (tasting): You Qys of « 
the morning. call that soup, do you? like a 
* * Cook: No, sir. That’s some 1 slow}; 
The Japs have made plans for a| We're heating on the stove. Bndred 
new totalitarian form of government. West 
So far, they have not found a suit- East. 
able name for it, since ‘‘Nazi’”’ and red e 
“Fascist” have already been pre- etters ffer s 
empted. The name is unlikely to be tern | 
“Sukiyaki,” because that is cooked | rgitor Army Times le to 
up in the open where you can see I would like to take the ommte™ the 
what is going into it. unity to compliment your edito -y hi 
such excellent newspaper. I thi ; 2. 
Army Forms 24 Air Base |<oiiti more ners of inteert in 
Groups From Squadrons an puldes eae aie m 
- : n 
WASHINGTON—To create units| In closing, I will say that Bane y 
more easily administrated, 24 Air|P@Per is a great success and HB, « 
Base Squadrons of the Army have |®™, sure that all men in the AM.i, 
been organized into an equal num-| Will be looking forward to 
ber of Air Base Groups. The former | Publication. ; 
large squadrons, not uniform in Clifford A. 
size, were converted into groups Sgt. Recruiting 
which normally will contain three Fremont, Neb. 








| Editor, Army Times, 

Your paper already appears 
|@ vital unit of the “Fourth 
and we wish you every success 
publication. 

James S. Web 
a8 2nd Lieut., C 
Publicity Officer, 68th CA 
Fort Willia 
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eint and Strike 


e British Empire on which 
» sun never sets, was like a 
nt caught in the tentacles of 
three headed octopus last 
ek. The biggest head, label- 
Germany was held away by 
» British right arm from the 
itish chest where it was at- 
apting to sink its teeth in the 
ut beating heart of the Empire. 
nawing at the British stomach 
; a middle sized head labeled 
y straining to cut the Suez life- 
», Farther off, but definitely 
eatening was the smallest head, 
“pan, looking with glittering orien- 
a eyes at the heel of the Malay 
@minsula where British Singapore 
mighty naval guns in defense 
the jewelled Indies. 
‘@ The great military sport of the 
xis powers has been in accord- 
hce with the best military strat- 
y. Strong forces are thrown 
ainst a point in the far-flung 
tle line by one of the dictator 
ners compelling Britain to re- 
force that point. The pressure 
maintained long enough for an- 
her Axis partner to snip off a 
tor in another part of the world. 
hat is what happened when the 
ians seized the sandy wastes of 
ish Somaliland to menace Aden. 
d this week while Nazi planes were 




























































































s began a three pronged drive 
apture the territories which flank 
Red Sea, Egypt and Arabia and 
ish Sudan, fired by a dream of 
ding an empire greater than An- 
nt Rome’s. 

An Italian army of 260,000 (esti- 
ed) under the “Hero of Abyssi- 
’, Graziani, plunged 60 miles into 
sandy wastes of the Sahara, hug- 
yp the Mediterranean coast thrust- 
toward Alexandria, without com- 
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, the p 
4 gh and desert-wise army of 100,- 
Britain hinted that the going 
hid get tougher for the Italians 
that the world might see another 
reat from Moscow” with “bitter 
t instead of bitter cold” to cut 


man, a 
to be ¢ 


he mo 
und? 


reported to be 140 degrees, no 
ting weather for Europeans). 
0, the road Graziani’s army must 
vel hugs the coast-line and is 
in range of warships along the 


om Keo 
vig sto 


jussle; 
it ale 


e. n 

Britain tried with sarcastic 
unts to draw the Italian stay-at- 
me fleet into action, but without 
cess. 

econd prong of the Italian attack 
based on Eritrea, thought to be 
isting toward Port Sudan on the 
Sea. A third force was push- 
toward the Nile from southern 
ya via oases in the desert. The 
ish knowing that water in the 
prt is more important than bul- 
, blasted wells and salted the 


an 


f an 


A fly 





f hot weers to block the advance. 
in estimated total of 350,000 
y the cians and colonials with superior | 
and mechanized equipment was | 
ng to come to grips with an esti- | 
ce of ded 250,000 British and colonials | 
uding 80,000 Egyptian troops. 
ut to the north two possibilities | 
ied the British. Hitler might 
f an army through the Balkans 
in wom the Italian assault on the 
ae dle East, Hitler might rouse 
: in and assault Gibraltar via the | 
ny steM door. 
Russia was as inscrutable and 
l of menace as ever. Since the 
You s of Genghis Kahn, huge Rus- 
u? B like a monster glacier has flow- 
some 4@ slowly, sometimes a foot in a 
stove. Bndred years toward Europe on 
West and Japan and China on 
East. The pressure is felt and 
red especially by the so-called 
ffer states along the Russian 
tern frontier. It is still impos- 
le to say whether Russia will 
the opmitet the present war and if so on 
r editommich side: 
r. I thi ut this week, Russia called up 
terest Me NeW classes of recruits and 
saper I n intensive training. A good 
s that = would be that Russia is wait- 
to use her vast resources to see 
y that neither Britain nor the totali- 
; and tac™® Win a decisive victory and 
» oe ne strong enough to attack 
rd to ittery Japan, seeing the United 
ord A. m= ®tming at great speed and 





erned with the rich East Indies 
























=e @ which seemed ripe for the 

saan Ing began to sing love songs 

e Russians so as to have one 

enemy to worry about in her 

ppears yet unsuccessful conquest of 
urth ern Asia. 

success As if to prove that Japan felt 

interests were inseparable 

S. Webl>m those of the Axis powers, the 

2ut., CAMPanese cabinet announced a new 








th CA 
Villia 


litarian state similar to that of 
- Reports reached the U. S. 








ing at the heart of Britain, Ita- | 


to grips with Britain’s small but | 


Italians down. (Day temperature | 


sermany, Italy, Japan Alternately 


at British Empire 


that a Nazi sea raider was using 

Kobe as a base. 

Japan, already firmly based on 
Hanian Island, took a domineering 
tone toward Indo-China as soon as 
France was defeated. That move 
was part of the three headed octopus 
move against Britain and Britain’s 
world. To all intents and purposes, 
Japan wanted a southern base from 
which to attack China and end the 
war in which Japan was stuck as 
firmly as if China were the tar baby 
in the fable. But actually Japan 
was looking greedily at the rich 
Dutch East Indies. 

Singapore, one of the most power- 
}ful naval bases in the world, stood 
|in the way of Japan’s impatient fleet. 
|But Axis partner Mussolini kept 
|what part of the British heavy fleet 
units not engaged with Axis partner 
Hitler safely immobilized in the 
Mediterranean by simply refusing to 
fight on the sea. The British could 
not afford to spare heavy fleet units 
for Asiatic service. 

The dictators’ threefold plan of 
dividing most of the world into 
three parts, “Asia for Asiatics,” 

“the Mediterranean for Italy,” and 

“Europe for Germany”, began 

running into serious trouble when 

Britain and the United States con- 

o- the destroyer-Atlantic bases 

eal. 

Immediately both Britain and the 
United States were strengthened. 
|The destroyers may make it possible 
| for Britain to send heavier fleet units 
| to Singapore. That may not even 
'be necessary, for this week, the U. S. 
began talking tough to Japan on the 
strength of a promise that the British 
grand fleet would patrol the Atlantic 
even if the British Isles were lost. 
That left Admiral Richardson’s Paci- 
fic fleet free to deal with Japan in 
the Pacific, if war should threaten. 

America placed a ban on scrap iron 
| and aviation gas. Far off on the 
horizon of America appears a tiny 
speck of cloud which experienced 
political weather observers’ said 
might be war. It all depended, they 
opined sagely, on a number of things. 
Chiefly among them was the possi- 
bility that Germany might win the 
Battle of Britain and force the re- 
treat of the British fleet to American 
bases. In that case, we would be 
in it, they said, without further ado. 

Spain, it was argued, is the tra- 
ditional mother country of the La- 
tin American republics, logical 
point of approach for conquest of 
the Western hemisphere. Spain is 
an Axis partner whether she will 
or not. After the Battle of Brit- 
ain might come the Battle of Amer- 
ica. 

Thoroughly aroused to the danger, 
America agreed to conscription, call- 
ed out the National Guard, began to 
prepare soberly to meet any mili- 
tary eventuality. 

Whether America liked it or, not, 
|her destiny was becoming bound up 
with the fate of the British Empire 
jand Britain seeing that realization 
gradually dawn upon the great mass 
of American people, was encouraged 
to believe that help might come in 
time for the Empire to avoid disinte- 
gration. 














500 Guardsmen Serve 
At Bankhead Funeral 


JASPER, Ala.—Between 400 and 
500 Alabama National Guardsmen 
formed a guard of honor during the 
funeral services for Speaker William 
B. Bankhead. Brig. Gen. J, C. Per- 
sons was in command of the troops. 

Included in the group were ap- 
proximately 100 guardsmen from 
Gadsden and Attalla, and the Third 
Battalion from Birmingham, includ- 
ing Headquarters Troop 23, Cavalry 
Division, and Headquarters Tresp 
55, Cavalry Brigade. Major H . 
Smith was in charge of the Third 
Battalion. 














Blount and Boresch. 
Group two Row one, 


Dubbledeman; Row four, Allen, Applebaum, Bacon, Baker, 


7 back), Thompson, Tibbs, Trow, Vallier, 
Willis, Woronovich andYarchin; Row two, Picou, Polich, Quay, Radcliffe, Robbins, Sampson, Scherrer, 
Sherwin, Sly, Snetzer and Stuart; Row three, McNally, Nelson, Nero, Northington, Olson, Page, Penney, 
Peters, Petro, Pettinato, Pfeil and Pickering; Row four, C. R. Jones, Kalman, Koch, Krawitz, Laubenhei- 
mer, Liedike, Lipton, Love, Lowry, Maloney, Martin and McCullough. 





These Engineer Reserve officers completed a refresher course at Fort Belvoir, Va., September 10. They 
came from all over the United States to brush up on chemical warfare, camouflage, demolitions and the hun- 
dred and one other things an engineer in the Army must know. 

Beginning with the back row, upper group as Row one, down the picture, the officers are | to rt Grand- 
man, Hatch, Hawkins, Heldt, Hocker, Hodges, Hooper, Hutton, Jackson, Jacobs, Janosik, and B. D.Jones; 
Row two, Dye, Eisiminger, Fralick, Fraser, Gara, Gattis, Gilmore, Gittlen, Goode, Gregory, and Griffin; 
Row three, Boyd, Brassaemle, Caldwell, Carroll, Chumley, Claffey, Clarke, Collins, Crawford, Decker and 


Barney, Beckwith, Besner, Birch, Blessing, 


Warren, Weston, Wilkenson, Williams, 





Says U. S. Has All 
Chemicals: It 
Needs In War 


DETROIT — The United States, 
through secret scientific advances, 
today is self-sufficient in the essen- 
tial chemicals for national defense. 

This was stressed before the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society here by Dr. 
Colin C. Fink, professor of electro- 
chemistry at Columbia university. 

“Of all the 20-odd metals that 
are now required in warfare,’’ Dr. 
Fink declared, “no single country is 
well supplied. Our own country is 
fortunate in possessing ample supplies 
of most of them. As to the seven in 
which we are deficient, the metal- 
lurgists of America can be counted 
on to meet any emergency through 
the utilization of low-grade ores, or 
the substitution of other metals.” 

Of the utmost importance to Amer- 
ica, Prof. Fink said, are antimony, 
chromium, manganese, mercury, 
nickel, tin and tungsten. In the past, 
we have had to import the greater 
part of these metals. 

First in significance, he said, is 
manganese. We have been engaged 
with this problem since 1917 and 
have recently succeeded in develop- 
ing a method of extracting the metal 
from American low-grade ores. Tin 
has also been one of our weaknesses. 
Scientists found that by changing 
over to an electrochemical process 
in manufacture we ‘could preserve 
cver half the tin used in the old 
process. 

In an emergency, Dr. Fink said, 
the tungsten deposits of Nevada can 
be increased many times. Further- 
more, a metal called molybdenum, of 
which the U. S. has 85 percent of the 
world’s supply, can be substituted for 
tungsten. The U. S. is deficient ‘1 
rickel, but can always get plenty 
from Canada. In fact, this country 
controls the factories essential for 
processing the metal. 











powder plant disaster. 


plant were being combed for clues 
to the cause of the explosion. Al- 
though no charge of sabotage was 
made by investigators, it is a fact 
that if sabateurs set: off the bloody 
holocaust, they cunningly struck at 
the weakest link 
American rearmament. 


left only one privately owned smoke- 
less powder plant in operation, Du- 
pont’s at Carney’s Point N. J. Powder 
plants take time to build. If work 
started tomorrow on a new plant, 
it would be about 10 months before 
a single ounce of powder could be 
manufactured there. 


WASHINGTON—A merica _ re- 
doubled its efforts to deal with spies 
and sabateurs this week, smarting 
from the body blow struck at de- 
fense rearmament by the Hercules 


The Kenvil, N. J. environs of the 


in the chain of 


Destruction of the Kenvil plant 


The Defense Week ... 





W. Studebaker, added a new ques- 
tion to the analysis of course values: 
“Does the study fit in with the guide 
posts set up for defense of our- 
selves and our country?” 


MEN WANT TRAINING 


Meanwhile vocational courses. 
promising to lead to immediate em- 
ployment in defense industries, were 
crowded to the ‘doors by eager stud- 
ents. The CCC announced new ex- 
pansion in*the training of machine 
operators and mechanics. The NYA 
made similar announcements affect- 
ing 150,000 young men. Teachers, 
who have for the last 10 years com- 
plained that their students lacked 
the sure incentive of a job in sight, 
now found themselves unable to sup- 
ply the imperious demand for in- 
struction. 


Forecasting the time when Ameri- 
can air routes will be as crowded 
with planes as its roads are now 
crowded with automobiles, every air- 
port in the country was reporting its 





Spurred by the grave blow to re- 
armament hopes, the F. B. I. re-| 
doubled its efforts to spot possible | 
foreign agents in key plants. It was | 
reported that strangers were inspect- | 
ing government military orders, | 
claiming to be War Department in- | 
spectors. The Department warned 
manufacturers that its inspectors had 
special identification which should 
be checked in each case. 
Philadelphia organized a third of 
its police force into special groups 
to deal with espionage and sabatage, 
a total of 1650 policemen. 


ALL FOR DEFENSE 


On other defense fronts, labor, 
the Office of Education, construc- 
tion, the Boy Scouts and their sis- 
ter organization, the Girl Scouts, 
made news as the basic. ele- 
ments of American life like iron fil- 
ings slowly turned to point at the 
powerful magnet of preparedness. 





General Tells Soldiers to 


Be Tough, but Human 


EL PASO, Tex.—Military training 
inspires the golden rule, or at least 
it does in a good soldier, Maj. Gen. 
Kenyon A. Joyce, Cavalry Division 
commander at Fort Bliss, told a 
group of CMTC trainees here. 

Gen. Joyce said that “you should 
always do as you would have others 
do unto you.” 

“A soldier should never be soft,’ 
he said. “Be tough, but always be 
human and always think of the other 
man.” 





NEW ALABAMA AIRPORT 

WASHINGTON—tThe War Depart- 
ment has authorized a new auxiliary 
|landing field at Montgomery, Ala. 
| It will be used by pilots of South- 
j}east Air Corps Training Center of 








Thomas in Detroit News 


first contingent of 
at the lo 
dential 

prologue to a monster draft Army. 


work double shifts at straight time 
an 


cantonments and nearb 
trial plants. Sidne 
member of the 


gains might not be lost 


scramble.” 


plant. 
Forty-nine educational 


Washington to “mobilize the educa 
tional 
the interest of national defense. U 





|Maxwell Field. 


Their activities formed a backdrop 
for the spotlighted appearance of the 
National Guards 

armories and the Presi- 
conscription proclamation, 


Building trade unions agreed to 


important preliminary step to 
dealing with the monster housing 
problem facing the government in 
key indus- 
Hillman, labor 
efense advisory 
commission, promised labor that con- 
tractors would be compelled to ad-! 
here to labor laws so that “social 
in the 
But out in Detroit Gen- 
eral Motors was threatened with a 
walkout strike in its submarine Diesel 


organiza- 
tions sent representatives to meet in 


fields crowded with young and old 
seeking to learn flying. Aviation 
enthusiasts freely predicted that fly- 
ing as a common, everyday activity 
like driving a car is next door to ar- 
riving. There was talk of bringing 
Canadian pilots into the South te 
\train them for service in Hemisphere 
| defense. 


Headlines filled the papers to an- 
| nounce the construction of new de- 
\fense plants, the granting of new 
Army and Navy contracts for ships, 
planes, tanks, trucks, munitions, 
materiel. Construction proceeded day 
and night at the large y can- 
tonments as the War Department 
made a desperate effort to house the 
already arriving contingents of new 
troops. 


In spite of double and triple shifts, 
there seemed good reason to believe 
that delay in passage of the con- 
scription bill might have prolonged 
the use of tent cantonments by new- 
ly selected draftees and newly called 

uardsmen. 


NO FORCED DISCIPLINE 

Even the Boy Scouts and the Camp 
Fire Girls were getting their assign- 
ments for defense activities as Am- 
erica unconsciously followed the 

ttern of discipline set by the total- 
itarian nations. 

Only in America, there was no 
forced discipline, for a great dem- 
ocracy was its loins for 
threatened combat and citizens were 
in a mood to impose on themselves 
-voluntarily a sterner discipline than 
dictators have been able to impose 
on their hapless subjects. 

America this week has been b 
engaged in trying to prove to the 
world that democracy is not decad- 
ent as Hitler and Mussolini have 
said, but a vital and powerful force 
capable of working hard with unity 





resources of the nation in|of purpose and with more enthusiasm 


.|than could possibly be generated a- 


S. Commissioner of Education John! mong peoples who lost their freedom. 
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Bigger Guns Replace 75s In Artillery 


Do yuh hear the song they sing? 
There’s a mad note, a wild note 
In each shiny, hot, steel throat 

Of the rumblin’, 

Bumblin’ 

Guns! 


“Artillery conquers, infantry 
occupies”, said a French mili- 
tary writer, and though the 
statement as it stands has been 
disputed few have denied the 
great importance of the big 
guns in battle. 

They accounted for 170 percent 
of the gunshot wounds among Amer- 
ican troops during the World War, 
and though air power has changed 
the situation since then, field artil- 
lery is still a vital factor in warfare. 
Planes can do some of their work 
but when fog and rain cover. the 
ground, bombers must return to their 
bases. Only the guns can pound, 
pound, pound through any kind of 
weather. 

When the U. S. entered the war, 
the Army adopted as standard the 
French 75-mm field piece. It hurled 
a 83-inch, 15-pound shell four miles. 
It was the most efficient gun of its 
time, and is still a good gun—for the 
shape it’s in. The trouble is, it has 
ceased to be standard; the standard 
has been raised to a higher caliber, a 
heavier piece, a more powerful gun 
all around. 

When the war ended, Germany lost 
most of its armament and in rearm- 
ing in 1933, the nation was forced to 
start from scratch. Nazi leaders hit 
upon the 105-mm as a standard and 
began to build its artillery around 
that. It is twice as big as the 75 
amd twice as powerful. It is even 
more accurate. Being a howitzer, 
it can loop its shells over hills and 
natural barricades—which the 75mm 
cannot do—and by stepping up the 
powder charge the gun can be used 
for direct fire on visible moving 
targets, such as tanks. 

WAR REVAMPED 75’S 


While the Nazis were doing this, 
none of the other countries made 
important changes in their World 
War stocks. The U. S. put rubber 
tires on some of its 3500 75’s, mod- 
ernized others with a complete new 
carriage, and finally did begin work 
on the development of a 105-mm 
howitzer. It increased the range of 
the 75’s to 7% miles, improved its 
traverse and elevation. 

Heavy guns were an_ important 
factor in Germany’s victory over 
France. Today the U. S. Army has 
no 105-mm howitzers on hand, ex- 
cept two pilot models. Enough of 
the guns are on order to nearly equip 
the nine Regular Army divisions, 
while funds are available for many 
hundreds more. Deliveries will start 
in January, but it will be 2% years 
before Regulars and Guards are fully 
equipped with the new weapon. 

In the meantime, the Army will 
rely on the 75. Officials admit frank- 
ly that it is not equal to the 105. In 
fact, last week the latter was made 
the standard field piece of the Amer- 
ican Army. Each division will have 
three battalions of 12 105-mm how- 
itzers each and one battalion of 
heavier artillery made up of 12 155- 
mm howitzers and a battery of 75’s 
for use against tanks. 

Some criticism has been directed 
at the War Department for spending 
$8000 apiece to remodel the 75’s, 
instead of starting production earlier 
on the 105’s. The latter cost $25,000 
each. The answer, officials state, is 
that the 105’s were not perfected un- 
til last January and if production were 
started earlier an inferior gun would 
have been resulted. Besides, the 75 
is an excellent antitank gun and will 

ve an important place in the 
Army’s artillery. And with time 
potentially an important factor in 
Tearming, it must be remembered 
that there is still a huge stock of 
75-mm ammunition on hand. 

NEW GUNS DEVELOPED 

For use farther back of the lines 
we would have to use 155-mm how- 
itzers dating from the World War. 
To replace them are medium artil- 
lery, the Ordnance Department hav- 
ing under development a new 155- 
mm and a 4-7-inch gun. 

For use still farther back, attached 
to Army headquarters, there are 
stocks of more 155s. To replace 
them are new 155s and an 8-inch 
howitzer. 

Under development are two big 
weapons for the field artillery, an 8- 
inch gun with a range of 20 miles, 
and a new 240-mm howitzer with a 
range of 18 miles. The latter can 
be set up ready for action in 30 
minutes. It took six hours to set up 


the World War 240 which the U. S. 
still h 


as. 
Military officials believe it may be 
as much as five years before the 





could be used effectively against 
picture shows a camouflaged 75 





Still a dependable field artillery piece is the 75-mm gun used.. 
extensively during the World War I. The French used the gun 
in large numbers in an effort to stop the German drive which 
ended in the defeat of France, The 75s were the only guns which 
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the German super tanks. The 
in action, 





Colored Troop Units 
Proportionately In N 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment announced Sept. 16, that with 
the enactment of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act it plans to organize several 
new colored regiments for the Army 
and to expand existing organizations 
to full war strength. The expansion 
will affect both combat and service 
organizations of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard, such as In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers 
and Quartermasters Corps. 

Colored citizens constitute ap- 
proximately nine per cent of the 
total population of the United States 
and the men selected for military 
service will be in about the same 
ratio. Of the first increment of 
400,000 men to be called into the 
service about 36,000 will be colored. 
Until recently the following were 
colored organizations in* the Regular 
Army: 24th Inf., Fort Benning, Ga.; 
25th Inf., Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; 9th 
Cav., Fort Riley, Kan.; 10th Cav., 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Fort Myer. 
Va. and West Point, N. Y.; School 
Detachment, Fort Sill, Okla.; Army 
War College, D. C. and Fort Belvoir, 
Va.; 48th Q. M., Fort Bragg, N. C., 
Fort Benning, Ga., Fort Knox, Ky. 
and Fort Sheridan, Ill.; 47th Q. M., 
Fort Lewis, Wash. and Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

Recently the following new colored 
combat units were organized in the 
Regular Army: . 

349th F. A., Fort Sill, Okla.; 76th 
A-A Bat., (to be expanded into a 
regiment), 77th A-A Bat., (to be 
expanded into a regiment), and 41s¢ 
Eng., Fort Bragg, N. C.; 12 Truck 
Companies, at various stations, and 
. Chemical Company, Fort Eustis, 

a. 

As soon as the first selected men 
are brought into the service, it is 
planned to expand all these units 
to full war strength. The creation of 
additional colored combat organiza- 
tions is now under consideration. 

The following colored National 
Guard organizations will soon be 








Army is fully equipped with all this 
modern artillery. Lack of funds is 
the reason given for not being ready 
with plans for the guns. Up until 
recently the limited funds for re- 
search and development had to be 
concentrated on a few vital projects. 
For example, it is said the develop- 
ment of the 4-7-inch medium gun, 
now getting under way, wascarried on 
for some years after the World War, 
but had to be abandoned in 1928 
for lack of money. 

NOT PESSIMISTIC 


Maj. Gen. Robert M. Danford, 
Chief of Field Artillery, is not pessi- 
mistic about the situation, however. 
He does not believe the American 
Army equipped with the old 75’s 
would suffer the same fate as _ the 
French, if pitted against a foe with 
modern weapons. 

“The Germans shouldn’t have run 
over the French 75s the way they 
did,” he says. “From reports com- 
ing back, it seems the loss of com- 
mand of the air, fifth column activity 
and the French defeatist attitude 
were chiefly responsible for beating 
France. With good training and high 
morale, we could take our present 





weapons and give a good account of 
ourselves.” 





To Be Expanded 
ew Draft Army 





called into Federal service for one 


year’s active duty training, and re-| 


cruited to full war strength: 

369th C. A. (A-A), N. Y.; 184th 
F. A., Ill.;-and 872nd Inf. D. C., Md.; 
N. J., Ohio and Mass. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
in cooperation with the Army, is 
making a start in the development 
of colored personnel for the avaition 
service. Pilots, mechanics, and other 
specialists must first be trained as 
a nucleus for the formation of col- 
ored avaition units. 


op 








Calling Foreign Posts— 


In the first batch of steries re- 
ceived by young ‘ARMY TIMES 
from a foreign post of the U. S. A., 
there are two good yarns from 
Panama’s Major L. D. Carter, 
Quarry Heights. One is about 
Corporal Steele’s record run across 
the Isthmus and the other about 
Major F. E. Rundall’s motor re- 
pair shop at Corozal, with pictures 
and a squib for good measure. 

Army Times wishes to become 
the newspaper of the men in the 
Army, wherever Uncle Sam’s 
doughboys are picking them up and 
putting them down, wherever the 
mechanized units are raising the 
dust or the air corps may be mak- 
ing atmosphere into prop wash. 

That means the TIMES staff 
would like to get a lot more stories 
like the ones from Quarry Heights 
as well as stories from posts in 
the continental boundaries of the 
United States. 


.jing of heavy 











Three Brothers In Guard 


PROVIDENCE—tThe three broth- 
ers, in Horridge, marched off as one 


Their Job is to Train 


“If we are strong enough, peace, 


Monday night Sept. 
This afternoon the 


pulsory military training, 


National Guard left a 
homes, their families and their jobs 
to fulfill their patriotic mission as 
members of the Army of the United 


States. 


Within the next ten days these 
troops will concentrate in divisional 
camps in New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and the State of Wash- 
ington to start on a period of in- 
tensive military training. Along the 
East and West coasts of the United 
States, Harbor Defense units of the 
Guard will move into camps and 
commence their training in the handl- 


smaller weapons. Antiaircraft regi- 
ments will assemble at special firing 
centers to commence practical train- 
ing in this vital service. National 
Guard air squadrons of observation 
planes will move to air fields to 
perfect their 
with other branches of the Army. 


NATION FACES PERIL 


I wish to emphasize the import- 
ance of these preparations. We are 
at peace with every nation in the 
world. Nevertheless it is the feeling 
of the War Department that the 
next six months include the possibil- 
ity of being the most critical period 
in the history of this nation. Ordin- 
ary common sense indicates that our 
preparations should be made accord- 
ingly. 

The situation today is utteredly 
different from that of 1917. Then 
we were at war—but we foresaw 
small possibility of military danger 
to this country. Today such a pos- 
sibility trembles on the verge of be- 
coming a probability. Then we could 
proceed with deliberation. We could 
wait until we built cantonments, un- 
til we first trained officers later to 
train the men, until we were pre- 
pared to form a field Army. We did 
not need to worry about arms, equip- 
ment, and ammunition—our Allies 
were prepared to supply these nec- 
essities. 

Today time is at a premium and 
modern arms and equipment must be 
provided by our own industries—not 
by allies. We must be prepared to 
stand alone. We can not depend on 
others for protection during a pro- 
longed period of preparation. 

erefore, the mobilization this 
morning of the first increment of 
the National Guard is the first long 
step in the preparation of an ade- 
quate Army of citizen-soldiers to 
man our defenses. 
EUROPE BLAZED QUICKLY 

Testifying before a Congressional 
Committee last February I made the 
statement that our preparations for 
defense should be carried out in an 
orderly, businesslike manner, pro- 
ceeding step by step, in accordance 
with the major developments abroad; 
that if Europe blazed in the late 
spring or summer, we must put our 
house in order before the sparks 
reached the Western Hemisphere. 
Even so, it must be admitted that 
I only partially visualized the full 











extent of the conflagration, and the 


when Battery D of the 243rd Coast} rapidity with which it was to over- 


Artillery, Rhode 


Island 


defense forces. 
All privates, 


and all within an| 


National | whelm the Continent of Europe. Yet, 
Guard, marched off to take its post 


as an active unit in the country’s 


at the time, there was severe critic- 
| ism of that statement as being un- 
necessarily alarming. 

Today the public and the press 


age span of four years, the brothers | are demanding action, immediate and 


will leave a big gap in the Horridge | all-inclusive, 


and there is a more 


family. William 18, is the youngest.|general appreciation of the hazards 


Morrison is 20 and Homer 22. 


of our situation. But I fear that 








Tactical Blunder 


The Colonel winced to see a buck 
A-shoeing of a horse: 

“Lad, what were you in civil life?” 
The buck (whose name was Morse) 

Said: “Colonel, in those happy days 
Which seem so long ago, 

A clerk was I—a good one too— 
A clerk from head to toe’. 


The Colonel brushed away a tear 
From out a gloomy eye: 

“Then have we no horse-shoer 
In this blank-blank cavalrye?”’ 

“Oh, yes sir, Colonel,” Morse replied 
And gave his head a jerk, 


“You'll find him in the office. 


He’s 


General Marshall Tells Guardsmen 


Selected Through Draft 


Hemisphere. This morning some 











o 
the Men eri 
rDe 
democracy, on — Aqonne OCHEST 
ife will be the reward,” said General George ©. Marshall in 4 nati 
Cie yor ovo to the National Guard over Columbia Broadcasting Ss nt Se 
16. A full text of the Chief of Staff's address folldipattersor 
President gave the final ewe to Ie in a | 
P . ay 
act of Congress creating a system of selective service for 
it a great fundamental stride toward wry hy 
preparation of this country to defend itself, to protect its fierson 5} 
of government and its compelling interests in the Westiense and 
60,000 citizen-soldiers of B hes be 
comfortable ble,” h 
there is not so clear an underst adopt 
ing of just what is required in om. had 
to produce the desired results. nation’ 
The time-consuming process put to 
manufacturing materiel—p lanl faced ° 
guns, tanks, and other munition#}jem. T1 
partially comprehended, though ) realit 
patience and fears are productivaintic. 
demands for miracles to OvereiMilitary 
delays due to past public indiff thorot 
ence. Also, I fear that we ey ipped v 
too much of machines. We failipons of 
realize two things: first, that@y that 
finest plane or tank or gun infy the | 
seacoast guns and|world is literally worthless witietern H: 
technicians trained as soldiers, MWe are 
ened, seasoned and highly discipi& Ameri 
to maintain and operate it; and@er lacke« 
ond, that success in combat dep@ to fig: 
primarily upon the developmentied that 
the trained combat team comp@ fightins 
coordinated training|of all arms. This battle team is@n the { 
most difficult, the most complic§ addres: 
of all teams to create, becausiience of 
must operate on unknown grotWertisers 
in darkness, as well as in dayliRerpts f1 
amidst incredible confusion, dam, thes 
hardship, and discouragements. |] job f 
a team of many parts, the deta rtice 
element of which remains the Shoaq Aj 
little-advertised, hard-bitten f@ The Dp 
soldier with his artillery support, what 
From a foreign source, a vet@h, keep 
of the recent fighting, we got to pr 
comment: “Wars are still foughih,, from 
men even though they use elabiy, hav, 
weapons. Troops of all kinds 
therefore have physical fitness 
toughness that will guarantee fig acc 
vitality and endurance under Mit jt h; 


















































longed strain.” : 

A German general staff offic 
credited with this summary of 
Army’s recent success: 
INFANTRY STILL SUPREME 

“Our success is due to close 
work between the air force, arm 
troops, motorized engineers ané 
fantry. Of course the infantry 
finally hold the ground, but all of 
help to bring it up. Our met 
are simple in the extreme; theyperé 
understood by every soldier in 
Army. Our foot infantry is the 
in the world. Their principal jo 
marching, and the job of every 
arm is to keep them marching 
ward into enemy land.” “We m¢ 
he says, “on a broad front with 
mored divisions and air force, W 
the initial resistance is too st 
for the armored troops to penel 
it is broken by dive bombers 
additional artillery. The way m 
cleared for the infantry with 
the final decision lies. This req 
perfect communication and coor 
tion between arms; further, i 
quires a singleness of command 
purpose.” He is describing a h 
organized team, a balanced team 
contrast to a few highly devel 
specialities each operating some 
according to its own theory of 4 
bat. 

The War Department has ca 
ly followed the development of 
war in Europe for the purpos 
analyzing the reasons for the 
cess of one army or the failu 
another. While the importan 
specialized training is apparent? 
observers, tremendous importané 
seasoned soldiers, welded into 4 
fect team is the outstanding im 
sion. There is no royal road to 
training. It cannot be obtaine 
reading books or sitting in ba 
The only way we can prepare 
selves for the future is to get 
in the open, in all kinds of we 
and take advantage of the le. 
forced on nations who are less 
unately situated. 

GUARDS TO TRAIN DRAFT 

The original recommendatic 
the War Department that this 
increment of the National Gua 
ordered into active service last 
was based on the necessity for 
rying to develop a special ses 
reinforcement for the small bo 
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fi 


e word 
s in t 
ned for 
t ager 


cooper: 
Advi 


The ex 
nt ple 
ted w 


mobile troops of the Regular #™ be 

available in Continental Ugpde av: 
States. Today, the entry of this#t'Y pla 
tion of the National Guard on @PW the 
duty must also serve another temp: 
pose. These divisions, these regi@pter s} 
and squadrons that joined the essiti 


Army of the United States this the 





The Captain’s company clerk.” 





—TOoNny MARCH 





ing, must prepare themselvé pts, we 
quickly as possible to receivegs ®8 ad 
train their portion of the young: In t 
selected under the democratic @lectiv: 
of the new law just given fore@pt 4s r: 

(Continued on Page 7) blis 
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rican MOQCHESTER, N. Y.—Speaking| ee WASHINGTON—If there are any 
“y S 4 nation-wide radio hook-up, ieee Ee chambers of commerce, or politicians, 
4 tant Secretary of War Robert who hope to have small army train 
ss foll@ipatterson warned the American oe 3 ’ ing camps, with fat pay rolls, estab- 
al to Bie in a Constitution Day address | | ; lished near their cities, they will be 
for eq “today is a time of need” and he. t . ~~ 2% C4 | disappointed. War Department plans 
ward @must prepare our national de-| Bip gre © -* / ” ie 3 | for future troop mobilization and 
its fom. to meet any emergency. Mr. 5 = , <== ¥ concentration are not based on any 
1US I@Berson spoke here on “National | Me ’ a ‘ — cach ecnsidecntiens. Gael » 
Westiiense and the Constitution.” oe + omen j'situated in extreme climates, are as 
‘s of @t has been our good fortune that f Mr. =e obsolete as a civil war uniform. 

mse has not often been a pressing eigen Bet — —— = ‘ ai Troops mobilized under recent 
nderel blem,” he said. “In the 150 years a ‘ # iis : conscript legislation, and in future 
.d in ome adoption of the Constitution 1 s ; ay pi. ; emergencies, will be concentrated in 
sults, Meave had only three wars in which | | ® : rs large military reservations capable 


nation’s military strength has of accommodating entire divisions. 


srocess™, put to a hard test. Today we - ‘ 2 TUE ; Obviously such a plan would be less 
—plan faced with a national _- a... : iy ee gi th dat RES while the Army cpeats, but there are other con- 
nitionsjem. There is no escaping—the | | ae OT gill J watts—and not very long at that— siderations more important. 

hough M reality of events across the a ee a are processed through a rolling unit As the division is the smallest 


>ductivaientic. 


composed of two trailers like the |army combat unit capable of acting 
OveregiMilitary power means an army of 


one shown here, They are manned | independently, it is only logical that 











c indiff®, i pee e 4 : ? : : Pe 

we etfligped ‘with’ the, most efficiert| | - —— iio by the 30th Engineers at Ft, Bel- \¢%°%Y Unit of that, division, should 
Ne fail&pons of war—we are building an || . voir, Va. In the top picture at left, | been recognized by the War Depart 
, thatBy that will have the ability to| | Corporal George is shown making |ment, and many energetic efforts 
sun in@ry the first thrusts against the | |v 2 j lates in th trail In th have been made to abolish the small 
Ss witllistern Hemisphere. ; : - ee P ve press traver. in the regimental and battalion posts—rel- 
liers, MWe are not a martial people. | pe camera tratler the maps are photo- |ics of Indian campaigns. However 
discipl Americans in times past have | : graphed and negatives printed. | politicians and pressure groups were 
t; and fe; lacked vigor and determina- ‘ .y, The group of officer’s are South |able to defeat the objectives of the 
- ie to hay’ when they were con- zs ee , American military attaches who |\%epartment. 

ope I ally national safety called — ened permitted to inspect the unit -- ER a —_— 
eam isfn the following day Mr. Patter- at the fort. or over years, 0 V 
-omplial addressed the 18th Annual Con- commanders. have had to be satisfied 








: : ° . ° ith “paper wars.” It was not un- 
ecausfence of the National Industrial * ° . WwW Trailer Unit Prints be f h mmander to 
“y dev ertisers Association at Detriot. Third Cavalry, Split Since ar, a oy Sendnsnaie,: taiaeliane and ever 
4 re - gall Age ee ” R ‘ d Vi — Pp Field Maps In companies po woe over two or 
1 } mes, We Dig- three states and on a score or more 
he ded Bae | oe be jis to s eunite at irginia ost Half Hour of posts. One hostile ne = 
ertise merica to mericans. ‘ = — another refused to appropriate suf- 
By. oad, America needs no advertis- vOut HUNT, Maga ged being FORT BELVOIR—Pictures while |ficient money to bring these units 
nee The people of Europe and Asia separates since the close of the| corporal in Troop B on the Mexican|the Army waits—and not very long, |together for essential training. The 
sUPPOTWRw what America means.” — ar, the Regular Army’s|border in 1916, rejoined the squad-|at that—are processed through a|situation is different now,—there is 
, a vel) keep America free for Ameri- ig SA ances: ny ng mobilized at/ron as commander .after a lapse of rolling unit composed of two trailers|a near-emergency—the War Depart- 
ve got: to protect the Western Hemis- q e. 24 years. like the one shown here. ment will have a free hand. 


fought re from attack by a foreign pow- Two long-missing troops, A and B, Commanding the integrated 8rd The Mobile Map Reproduction unit The sites best adapted to division, 
e elabiive have “only three months ago arrived late this week from Fort| Regiment is Col. W. Gordon. |of the 30th Engineers was tried out|corps and army training, have been 
kinds Mertook an armament program on Ethan Allen, Vt., where they had|The newly arrived cavalrymen, nine|at New York state maneuvers this|selected and elaborate plans, to ae- 
Fitness Barge scale. To expect that we|been stationed since 1919. The two) officers and 175 men, were assigned|year with great success. Under the|commodate the troops as they are 
antee uid accomplish in a few months |troops, forming the 2nd Squadron, |to new barracks. Their transfer was|command of Lieutenant Matheson, | mobilized will be put into immediate 
under Mit it has taken Germany seven made the journey by train. Lt. Col.|part of a program to strengthen the |14 men turned out over 100,000 map| operation. Most of the conscripts will 

_ [hrs to do, is to ask for the im-| Rexford E. Willoughby, who was a| defenses of Washington. reproductions for both Black and|be concentrated in the southern 
f offichsible. Yet there is an increasing _ Blue forces. states. Southern areas were favored 
ry Of Bnentum in our efforts which be- H Thi L k Al Here’s a it ng be | .o 7 pasewe < their more a" 

aks a steadil owing strength. H H a map is brought in by the Signal| able weather conditions in winter. 
-EME & are far on yt _* - —— ow ings Loo ong Fir st Line of D efense Corps, a picture is taken of it, the It is expected that such large res- 
close #@pared, but we are not whol un- WASHINGTON—Here is how it looks with the Navy since the recent | 2¢gative is finished in 10-15 minutes, | ervations as Fort Brags N. C., Fort 
¢c 




















se, arm@pared. Men and munitions are contracts were awarded to give us the greatest Navy ever projected paper slides under the 24-inch re- Benning and Fort Pherson_ in 
srs andginning to move. Their steady flow in the history of the world: producer, and a complete job is done|Georgia, Fort McClellan, Ala., Fort 
antry ml cause grave concern to those Tyee fo Service Balifing Mow Contacte Total within half an hour. Sam Houston and Fort Bliss both 


it all of™0 may be plotting against us. 
ur met The unfolding of the armament 
e; theypstam gives additional impetus to 
dier inf? advantages of the American way 


B . These experts can print maps|in Texas, will house most of the com- 
attleships ------------ 10 7 measuring 17 by 19 inches by means| bat divisions. These posts have large 
Aircraft carriers ------ 4 8 of a multilith press. Two and three-|training grounds, and excellent uti- 
Cruisers ..........-... 21 27 color jobs are turned out, using|lities capable of great expansion. 


























is life. Cooperation is the keynote.| “Destroyers ----------- 56 115 overlays. Fort Lewis, Washington, will house 
ba) » word Teommetaion” ie” ap.| Submarines ----------- 39 43 185 The trucks are fully equipped to|at least two infantry divisions. 
every @ts in the national defense vocab- <a onan “me operate the presses on their own| HARBOR DEFENSE 
rching@#ty. The Army and the Navy; the| | —=«- Totals: ----------- 130 200 688 power. It used to take two days to| Men assigned to the Coast 
‘We mamed forces and the other govern- * Does not include 50 destroyers traded to Britain for U. S. naval !8¢t up the stationary presses, and|lery (excepting some anti-aircraft 
nt witignt agencies; the government and| and air bases, but does include 46 old destoyers converted for special |®" Outside source of supply was nec-| regiments), will be stationed in har- 
yrce, Wustry; management and labor are| types of work. essary. These rolling printshops can|bor defense districts and coast ar- 
too st§ Cooperating in the national effort. follow the troops anywhere. tillery brigade commands all of which 
) peneti favincey Commission for Na- pont “ a begged = 
al Defense is coordinati . : . coasts. \oas e nin 
mbers Bram. Democracy has gone into| New Commander of Fourth | Prospective Flying Cadets [Camp Smith Is Closed: tions must necessarily be om ine 
i lon,” ° . coas' -shore firing, mine n 
vig Corps Inspects Fort Bragg _. | Found In Better Physical Harlem Unit Leaves and general defensive training could 
: PEEKSKILL, N. Y.— ith | not, of course, be effective at inlan 
id coor FT. BRAGG, S. C.—Maj. Gen. Shape Than Last Year “sn ae - ¥ : Camp pratt ee Ta , 
ther, i Walter C. Short, who is to take com- y closed here with the : : 
mmand ars all mand of the 4th Corps Area Oct.| BOSTON—A definitely superior departure of the 369th C. A. regi-|, Air corps troops may be stationed 
ig a hi 1, made a flying trip to this post|stoup of young men are seeking ap-|ment, commanded by Col. Benjamin|in most any section of the country, 
ed teal Sept. 16 to inspect the camp and new | Pointments as flying cadets this year,|P. Davis after having completed its the territories or possessions. Air 
y devel (Continued from Page 6) cantonment area of the 9th Divi-| according to the findings of an_ex-| three-week period of summer train- | Corps personnel not being division 
x some ; . sion. amining board now on tour in New| ing. : , troops, may be assigned to any mis- 
ry of ¢ - by the signature of the Presi- Guard of honor for the 4th Corps | England states. Although undergoing conversion to | Sion_or station by an army command- 


, :; q ils Ge te oe The board reported that nearly] an antiaircraft unit, the _ Negro er. Here again, weather conditions 
has campeoth the troops of the Regular Batn., 36th FA ond the band of the |half of the candidates passed the phy-| Guardsmen included in their pro-|are the major factor and the south, 
rent offt@blishment and those of the Na-| 4th FA. Battery C of the 4th FA|sical requirements for flying cadets.|eram the firing for record with rifle especially Texas will continue to 
purpom™®! Guard must absorb in their|fired the 13 gun salute from posi-|During the first week of the board’s and automatic rifle. The results|furnish the training grounds for both 








or the ks the men of the Selective Serv-|tions on Pope Field. examinations in cities of New Hamp-| were: 7" vs primary and advanced schools of fly- 
- failure.2ct and give them their military| General Short is to succeed Lt.|shire and Maine, 15 men out of 36|_ Rifle—Firing 743. Qualified 471.)1ng | 

ortanc@ti@ing. Furthermore, thousands of|Gen. Stanley D. Embick, who is to| Qualified physically. Out of 48 men|Experts 108. Sharpshooters 129. Invitations to contractors, for bids 
arent cers of the Reserve corps, main-! retire for age next January. examined last spring in the same|Marksmen 234. sh for the construction of barracks 
portan@, Products of the ROTC in our cities, only six passed. _ Automatic Rifle—Firing 92. Qual-| Warehouses and administration build- 
into ag*ses and universities, are either The traveling board will conduct|ified 71. Experts 4. Sharpshooters | ngs, will be flying thick and fast, 
‘ing img ®¢tive duty or are being called) GENERAL TERRY COMES EAST {examinations in Hartford Sept. 20 15. Marksmen 52. pomee another week passes. Most 
oad tog Such duty to provide the neces-| WASHINGTON — Brig. Gen.|and 21, and on Sept. 23 and 24 at arrack buildings, it was learned, 


»btaine additional leaders. In other Thomas A. Ter has been trans- Providence, ™ & GENERAL O’RYAN RETURNS will be semi-co apsible. If ou are 
in barm@etds the National Defense Act of|ferred from he commend of the . SAN FRANCISCO—Completing a qeceees, 2 ion : Sf the 
repare #-", the result of our experience|6th Coast Artillery, Ft. Winfield Takina No Chances three months survey of the orient reece! p—- an 2 e 
to get 1917 and 1918, is being put into| Scott, Calif., to command the First g for the Japanese government, Maj. |® pysoves. 
pect in a business-like manner. The|Coast Artillery District with head-|} WATERTOWN, Mass.—More than/Gen. John F. O’Ryan, retired Army . n 
the lag ®ctive Service act has added the| quarters at Boston. 10 miles of barbed wire was placed| officer, returned to America on the Enlisted Men Study Motion 
e less’ touch of authority to enable Gen. Terry was promoted from|around the Watertown arsenal as ajliner Asama Maru. Gen. O’Ryan Pict Projecti Cc 
merica to go to work effectively |colonel to brigadier general on Sept.|precaution against possible sabotage.|commanded the famous 27th _Divi- icture Frojection Course 

AFT the business of preparing her-|1. He was graduated from West The arsenal makes anti-aircraft|sion in France during the World QUARRY HEIGHTS, C. Z.—A 

against the uncertainties, the| Point in 1908. and coastal defense guns. War. course in motion picture projection 

















ndatiofreatened dangers of the immediate is being conducted here for soldiers 
it this Bture, by the mliitary motion picture serv- 
il Gua AIT are prepared to receive them—both| Today that emergency is recognized | over the softness of the life to which|ice of the Panama Department. 

-e last ON HOUSING, IF— from the viewpoint of training and|and the first of these troops ofjwe have all become accustomed can The course consists of daily in- 
ity forg The consummation of War Depart-| of shelter—the first increment about |citizen-soldiers have reported for|be accomplished. struction in the mechanics of pro- 
ial seaget plans must be governed by the|the middle of November. duty. Their task is most difficult. All this not only takes time, but} jection. To gain actual experience 
1all bo@eed with which adequate shelter The middle of October it is plan-|They must establish themselves in requires whole hearted effort. It de-|in the trade, students are assigned 
gular M" be provided. Until funds were|ned to order a second increment of|camp and in the shortest possible ' mands a standard of discipline which|to Army theatres as assistant oper- 








tal Usgpde available the Department could |the National Guard to join the active |time season and prepare their small, will prevail over fatigue, hunger,|ators. The course is being given 
of thisg#Y plan for such important details.| Army—the 27th Division from New/nucleus of men—about thirty per-| confusion, or disaster. Given time to| under the supervision of RCA engin- 
rd on #@W the problem is the completion! York, the 37th Division of Ohio, the | cent of full strength—to receive and | prepare himself, the American makes | eers. 

nother @ temporary hospitals, sewage and|32d Division from Michigan and|train treble their numbers. \the finest soldier in the world, and On completion of their training, 
se regi r systems, buildings and other| Wisconsin, and air squadrons of ob-| This means long hours of arduous|for the first time in our history we students will be given a cortifieaiie 
d the essities of healthful life. So long|servation planes from New York,| work. For the officers and non-com-|are beginning in time’ of peace to| attesting their qualifications. 

s this the international situation per-|Michigan and Mississippi. The entire | missioned officers it means not only| prepare against the possibility of 
mselv@e's, we will proceed only as rapid-| National Guard of Puerto Rico and/| hard physical work but also inten-| war. We are starting to train an| HARD SLEEPING, MATES 

receive 88 adequate shelter can be provid- Hawaii will be included in this in-|sive daily study of the manuals cov-| Army of citizen-soldiers which may| FORT DIX, N. J.—A barracks 
young, ‘n turn, the trainees under the | crement. ering the latest technique in warfare.' save us the tragedy of war. | building and 500 mattresses stored in 
cratic ective Service act will be called For years the National Guard has|It is only through discomforts and If we are strong enough, peace, |it were destroyed by fire at the Fort 
n fore t as rapidly as units of the Regular been preparing for service in the|fatigue that progress towards the democracy, and our American way of | Dix rifle range. Damage was es 

ge 7) blishment and National Guard! event of a great national emergency. gradual triumph of mind and muscles | life will be the reward. ated at $10,000. 
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President Roosevelt Issues First Peacetime Draft Proclamatic 


All Men 21 to 35 


Registration Date Set for Oct. 16 


WASHINGTON—Setting an ex- 
ample in speedy action for defense, 
the President on September 16 signed 
the conscription bill and then issued 
a proclamation, the first such ever 
issued in peacetime, setting the date 
of registration for the draft at Oct. 
16. The text of the proclamation 
follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the Congress has enacted 
and I have this day approved the 
Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, which declares that it is im- 
perative to increase and train the 
personnel of the armed forces of the 
United States and that in a free so- 
ciety the obligations and privileges of 
military training and service should 
be shared generally in accordance 
with a fair and just system of select- 
ive compulsory military training and 
service; and 

Whereas the said act contains, in 
part, the following provisions: 

_ “Sec. 2. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, it shall be the duty 
of every male citizen of the United 
States, and of every male alien resid- 
ing in the United States, who, on the 
day or days fixed for the first or any 
subsequent registration, is between 
the ages of 21 and 36, to present him- 
self for and submit to registration at 
such time or times and place or 
places, and in such manner and in 
such age group or groups, as shall be 
determined by rules and regulations 
prescribed hereunder. 

EXEMPTED 


“Sec. 5. (A) Commissioned offi- 
cers, warrant officers, pay clerks, 
and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Public Health 
Service, the Federally recognized ac- 
tive National Guard, the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, the Regular Army 
Reserve, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps Reserve; cadets, United States 
Military Academy; midshipmen, 
United States Naval Academy; ca- 
dets, United States Coast Guard 
Academy, men who have been ac- 


cepted for admittance (commencing 


with the academic year next suc- 
ceeding such acceptance) to the 
United States Military Academy as 
cadets, to the United States Naval 
Academy as midshipmen, or to the 


United States Coast Guard Academy 


as cadets, but only during the con- 
tinuance of such acceptance; cadets 


of the advanced course, senior di- 
Reserve Officers’ Training 


vision, 
Corps; and diplomatic representa- 
tives, technical attaches of foreign 
Embassies and Legation Consuls- 
General, Consuls, Vice Consuls and 
Consular agents of foreign countries, 
residing in the United States, who 
are not citizens of the United States, 
and who have not declared their in-| 
tention to become citizens of the 
United States, shall not be required 
to register under Section 2 and 
shall be relieved from liability for 
training and service under Section 
3 (b). 

_ “Sec. 10 (A) The President is au- 
thorized— 


(1) To prescribe the necessary 
rules and regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this act; 

(4) To utilize the services of c 
or all Departments and any and all 
officers or agents of the United 
States and to accept the services of 
all officers and agents of the several 
States, Territories and the District 
of Columbia and sub-divisions there- 
of in the execution of this act; 

“SEC. 14 (A) Every person shall 
be deemed to have notice of the re- 


Have to Register; 


in, has attained the 21st anniver- 
sary of the day of his birth and 
has not attained the 36th anniver- 
sary of the day of his birth, is re- 
quired to present himself for and 
submit to registration. Every such 
person who is within the Continen- 
tal United States on the registration 
date fixed herein shall on that date 
present himself for and submit to 
registration at the duly designated 
place of registration within the pre- 
cinct, district or registration area 
in which he has his permanent home 
or in which he may happen to be 
on that date. Every such person who 
is not within the Continental Unit- 
ed States on the registration date 
fixed herein shall within five days 
after his return to the Continental 
United States present himself for 
and submit to registration. Regu 
lations will be prescribed hereafter 
providing for special registration of 
those who on account of sickness or 
other causes beyond their control 
are unable to present themselves for 
registration at the designated places 
of registration on the registration 
date fixed herein. 


3. Every person subject to reg- 
istration is required to familiar- 
ize himself with the rules and 
regulations governing registration 
and to comply therewith. 

4. The times and places for regis- 
tration in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puer- 
to Rico will be fixed in subsequent 
proclamations. 


STATES CALLED TO AID 


5. I call upon the Governors of the 
several States and the board of com- 
missioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to provide suitable and sufficient 
places of registration within their 
respective jurisdiction and to pro- 
vide suitable and necessary registra- 
tion boards to effect such registra- 
tion. 


6. I further call on all officers 
and agents of the United States and 
all officers and agents of the several 
States and the District of Columbia 
and subdivisions thereof to do and 
perform all acts and services neces- 
sary to accomplish effective and 
;complete registration; and I especi- 
‘ally call upon all local election of- 
ficials and other patriotic citizens to 
offer their services as members of 
the boards of registration. 

7. In order that there may be full 
co-operation in carrying into effect 
the purpose of said act, I urge all 
employers, and Government agencies 
of all kinds—Federal, State and 
ocal—to give those under their 
charge sufficient time off in which 
to fulfill the obligation of registra- 
tion incumbent on them under the 
said act. 

America stands at the cross- 
roads of its destiny. Time and dis- 
tance have been shortened. A few 
weeks have seen great nations fall. 
We cannot remain indifferent to 
the philosophy of force now ramp- 
ant in the world. The terrible fate 
of nations whose weakness invited 
attack is too well known to us all. 

We must and will marshal our 
great potential strength to fend off 
war from our shores. We must and 
will prevent our land from becoming 
a victim of aggression. 

Our decision has been made. 

It is in that spirit that the 
people of our country are assum- 
ing the burdens that now become 
necessary. Offers of service have 
flooded in from patriotic citizens 
in every part of the Nation, who 
ask only what they can do to help. 


- 








Steps In Making 
Civilians Into 
U. S. Soldiers 


WASHINGTON—Though _ sub- 
ject to change, here is a time- 
table showing how the machinery 
will work in changing civilians to 
soldiers under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act: 

Sept. 19 to Oct. 16—Nomina- 
tion by the Governors and appoint- 
ment by the President of draft 
boards in the states. Printing of 
registration cards and setting up 
of registration routine. 

Oct. 16—Registration of the 
16,500,000 men involved. 

Oct. 17 to 23 — Preparing 
mastersheets and tabulating regis- 
tration cards. 

Oct. 23—Lottery held in which 
are drawn the numbers of the men 
to be first called for examination. 

Oct. 23 to Nov. 1—Distribution 
of questionnaires to men whose 
numbers were drawn in the lot- 
tery. Filling out and returning of 
questionnaires, and classification 
of candidates. 

Nov. 1—Selection of first draft 
quotas. 

Nov. 15—Induction of first se- 
lectee into Federal service. 








Town of 1000 Gives 


Army 49 New Men 


POULSBO, Wash.— This North 
Kitsap county village (pop. 1000) 
did its big bit for national defense. 
Fifty-four of its young men went 
in a body to Camp Murray and 49 
of them were enlisted in the Wash- 
ington National Guard. They will 
form the nucleus of a new, highly 
mechanized, anti-tank unit. 

The mass enlistment resulted in 
ene store losing four of its clerks, 
left some fishing boat crews short- 
handed and also handicapped other 
enterprises. 





and the need for many thousands to 
assist in listing the names and ad- 
dresses of the millions who will en- 
roll on Registration Day at school 
houses, polling places and town halls. 
The Congress has debated with- 
out partisanship and has now en- 
acted a law establishing a selective 
method of augmenting our armed 
forces. The method is fair, it is 
sure, it is democratic—it is the 
will of our people. 

After thoughful deliberation, and 
as the first step, our young men will 
come from the factories and the 
fields, the cities and the towns, to en- 
roll their names on Registration Day. 

On that eventful day my genera- 
tion will salute their generation. May 
we all renew within our hearts that 
conception of liberty and that way 
of life which we have all inherited. 

May we all strengthen our re- 
solve to hold high the torch of 
freedom in this darkening world 
so that our children and their 
children may not be robbed of 
their rightful inheritance. 

In witness whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 

Sixteenth day of September in the 

year of Our Lord Nineteen Hun- 


America the One Hundred and 
Sixty-fifth. 


By the President: 
CORDELL HULL, 





Now there is both the opportunity 


Secretary of State. 





“America Stands 
Its Destiny” 


WASHINGTON—Coincident with 
signing the selective service bill, 
President Roosevelt issued a state- 
ment explaining and lauding the con- 
scription method of raising an Army 
in a democracy. The statement fol- 
lows: 

THE STATEMENT 


America has adopted selective serv- 
ice in time of peace, and, in doing 
so, has broadened and enriched our 
basic concept of citizenship. Beside 
the clear democratic ideals of equal 
opportunities, we have set forth the 
underlying other duties, obligations 
and responsibilities of equal service. 

In thus providing for national de- 
fense, we have not carved a new and 
uncharted trail in the history of our 
democratic institutions. On the con- 
trary, we have merely reasserted an 
old and accepted principle of dem- 
ocratic government. 

The militia system, the self-armed 
citizenry with the obligation of mili- 
tary service incumbent upon every 
free man, has its roots in the old com- 
mon law. 

It was brought to this continent by 
our forefathers. It was an accepted 
institution in colonial days. At the 
time of the adoption of the Federal 
constitution, nine of the thirteen 
states explicitly provides for univer- 
sal service in their basic laws. 

In those days, little was required 
in the way of equipment and training 
for the man in arms. The average 
American had his flintlock and knew 
how to use it. In addition, he was 
healthy, strong, and accustomed to 
hardship. When he reported for 
military duty, he brought with him 
his musket and his powder horn. His 
daily life inured him to the rigors of 
warfare. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


Today, the art of war calls for 
a wide variety of technical weapons. 
Modern life does not emphasize the 
qualities demanded of soldiers. More- 
over, behind the armed forces, we 
must have a munitions industry as 
a part of an economic system cap- 
able of providing the fighting man 
with his full requirements of arms 
and equipment. 

Many individuals, therefore, may 
serve their country best by hold- 
ing their posts on the production 
line. The object of selective service 
is to provide men for our Army 
and Navy and at the same time 
disturb as little as possible the 
normal life of the Nation. 

Selective service consists of four 
steps, which singly and in the group, 
have been developed to operate with 
the fairness and justice characteris- 
tic of free, democratic institutions. 
These steps are: Registration, classi- 
fication, selection and induction. 

Wednesday, October sixteenth, has 
been set aside, on which day every 
male between 21 and 35, inclusive, 
will be expected to report to a 
neighborhood precinct to fill out a 
registration card and a registration 
certificate. 


RETAINS CERTIFICATE 


The certificate issued to the in- 
dividual will be carried by him as a 
testimonial to his acceptance of the 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


fundamental obligation of citizen- 
ship. The registration card will be 


dred and Forty, and of the inde-|forwarded to the county clerk or 
pendence of the United States of |similar official and will be delivered 
|by him to the local selective service 


oard. 
These boards, consisting of three 


men, each appointed by the Presi- 
dent, upon recommendations of the 


State Governors, will be set up in 





“Germany has neither the wish 





Ser of this act upon publica- 
m by the President of a proclama- 
tion or other public notice fixing a 
= ‘4 any registration under Sec- 


Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. 
President of the United 


virtue of the 
me by 


Service Training and Service Act 
of 1940, do m the following: 
OCT. 16 DATE 


' 1. The first registration under the 

ive Training and Service Act 
of 1940 shall take place on Wednes- 
day, the Sixteenth day of October, 


1940, between the hours of 7 A. M 
and 9 P. M. 


2. Every male person (other than 
Section 5 (A) 
of the aforesaid act) who is a citizen 
of the United States or an alien re- 

in the United States and who, 


persons excepted b 


‘on the registration date fixed here-' will under no circumstances resort to war or any 


21, 1935. 


“This (the Sudetenland) 
demand I have to make in Europe. 


. 


26, 1938. 


the end of Czecho-Slovakia. 


They shall live. 





Sportspalast, Sept. 26, 1838. 


was wiped off the map. 


to mix in internal Austrian affairs or to annex or 
unite with Austria.”—Hitler to the reichstag, May 


Mar. 11, 1938, Hitler took possession of Austria. 
is the last territorial 


assured him (Chamberlain) and I repeat here that 
if this problem is solved there will 
territorial problems in Europe for Germany . 
give him the guarantee: We do not want any 
—Hitler to the world in the Berlin Sportspalast, Sept. 


Mar. 15, 1939, Hitler entered Prague, signalizing 


“We (Germany and Poland) succeeded in arriving 
at an agreement which for the duration of 10 years 
basically removes the danger of any clash . — 
*| are two peoples. } 
hilate the other.””—Hitler to the world in the Berlin 


Sept. 1, 1939, Poland was invaded, Warsaw was 
blasted from the face of the earth, and the country 


“The German Reich and the kingdom of Denmark 


nor the intention 


Apr. 9, 1940, 


I further 
e no further 


Czechs.” 


_Norway. 


May 10, 
e 
One cannot anni- 





Why America Voted Conscription— Milwaukee Journal 


other form of violence against each other.”—Article 
1 of a peace pact signed in Berlin, May 31, 1939. 


Hitler’s Nazis entered Denmark and 


began looting the country of supplies. 

“In the spirit long existing of good German-Nor- 
wevian relations the Reich government notifies the 
Norwegian government that. she has no 
through her measures, now or in the future, of in- 
fringing upon the territorial integrity or the political 
independence of the kingdom of Norway.’”’—From 
Berlin, Apr. 9, 1940. 

Apr. 9, 1940, 


intention 


at 3 a. m., Hitler’s troops invaded_ 


“We are ready to acknowledge and guarantee these 
states (Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg) at all times 
as inviolable neutral territory.”—Hitler in the reich- 
stag, Jan. 30, 1937. 
1940, Hitler 
gium and Holland, leveling Rotterdam. 

“Germany has no territorial possession 
American continent and has given no occasion what- 


invaded Luxemburg, Bel- 


in the 


ever for the assumption that she intends to acquire 


| such possessions.”—Hitler, July 5, 1940. 
And that’s why this country has conscription—to 


make sure that Herr Hitler continues to have no 


continent. 


intention of acquiring possessions in the American 


- Franklin Roose 


























at Crossroads 











more than 6000 communities. 
When the States notify th 
tional Director of Selective 
ice that all of the local boards 
completed this work, a na 
drawing by lot will determir 
order of priority of the registi 
in each local board area. 
tional priority list will be fu 
to the local boards and the ¢ 
sponding order of selection 
entered on the registration 
in their custody. 
The priority established bh 
drawing will determine the o 
which questionnaires will be 
to the registrants. Upon rece 
these questionnaires the regis 
will enter on these forms pert 
facts on the basis of which f you ¢ 
final classification will be 4 tabl 
mined. ss LAOL 
CIVILIAN BOARDS 
There will be organized in 
community in our Nation ad 
boards for registrants, compose@i] Fort ( 
patriotic citizens, civilian volunt 
to assist registrants in prese 
fairly the facts to be used in d 
mining the place of each indi ildi 
in the scheme of national defen dct 
After the return of these 4 
tionnaires, the local board, afterfh, ble 
consideration, will place the 
trants in one of four classes. 
In Class I will be those who MIM 
available for immediate se 
in Class II, those who are defer “As I 
because of the essential cha us fro 
of the service they are rend@ other a 
in their present occupations; fhe stre 
Class III those individuals is wait.” 
should be deferred because of #Wait? } 
dividuals dependent upon them @ bottles 
support; in Class IV those spa expand 
fically deferred by the terms 90K. Wh 
the Act. : in the 
The total number of individg” 
needed by the armed forces willft is not 
prorated among the several StaMa lot of 
In this allocation due considerafistructio1 
will be given to the number of Machine 
already furnished by that State§ nationa 
our military forces. faciliti 
STATE QUOTAS e a loc 
Within each State a quota, i ple r b 
similar manner, will be divge®® *" 
among the local boards. Thus, ow < 
locality will be asked to furnish > 
fair share of individuals for ing ti alr 
tion into our armed forces. ; a 
In each of these local board age © 
individuals between the ages of fANSPO 
and 35 will be offered an oppo the - 
ity to volunteer for a one-year much ti 
iod of service and training. Sy have 
applicants will be accepted belfice. Bu 
any other individuals are select a pla: 
provided they are suitable for mMding w 
tary service. It will be the dutyBlant is 
the local board to select as ma pyra 
additional individuals as are ne@ to get 
sary to fill the quota for the patnt, anc 
ular area. m the 
Following the tentative selecihebody 
of these individuals, a local medio, alt! 
examiner will examine them phim to p 
cally. If they are accepted, they Gy must 
be sent forward for final physical @nsport: 
amination by medical officers of Gn this, 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps. e bety 
who pass will be inducted into @ds, wh 
service. ° ate, an 
MODERN ARMS LATER Depo 
In the military service they — 
be intelligently led, comfort a 
clothed, well fed, and adequ oa 
ly armed and equipped for + ingtie! 
training. By the time they §@ le 
physically hardened, mentally 
ciplined and properly trained 
fundamentals, the flow of crit HE 
munitions from factory to con 
units will meet the full requ 
ments for their advanced train M 
In the military service, An ate; 
cans from all walks of life, ted S 
and poor, country-bred and rtm 
raised, farmer, student, manggyer®=m 
laborer and white collar wor e in 
will learn to live side by side, of 
depend upon each other in Bin t 
tary drills and maneuvers, and rH a 
appreciate each other's dignity all of 
American citizens. pally | 
Universal service will bring #P°Tt 
enly greater preparedness to 1 inst 
the threat of war, but a wider ‘h It 
tribution of tolerance and un e¢ 
standing to enjoy the blessings#®™S!v 
peace. infe 
pping 
in. 
LEARN TO MAKE SHELLS n th 
DALLAS—Shells and muniti@@Y, be 
| machinery parts are being made ices, 
| students of the National Def — 
| School here. The shells range fige’er 
pistol bullets to five-inch project th 
The schools is a refresher co aes 
for mechanics. The shélls and mace ati 
ery parts have been placed on em ®"d 
hition at the administration bt p 


ing for the public. 
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d in quand. A member of the company painted the fine mural of | horsepower. 
n ad York City as it appeared in 1846 to soldiers stationed at | Therefore, they would have to 
omposey] Fort Columbus—the present Fort Jay on Governors Island. | Wait for the machinery before they 


volunt 
prese 














vss tables overlook a fine view of the river. Shown is the | 
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63 Join Up In Half Day 


listed in the Army in half a day, Col. 
Edward F. Schaifer, recruiting offi- 


intensive recruiting campaign 
launched more than a year ago. 


listing would be eligible for con- 
scription. 


er here, reported. 


CHICAGO—Sixty-three men a 
He said it was a record since the 


The majority of the youths il 





i 





may think the attractively set 


—Signal Corps Photo. 
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ilding Industrial Plants No. 2 Defense 
»blem In Task of Arming America; 








field, Ohio, to get nut No. 39 screw- 
ed on and then have them go back 
to Schenectady to have nut No. 42 


That is why the National Defense 
Advisory Commission can’t approve 
just any old plant located in any 
old place. This program has to have 


Then, as we have discovered, there 
is the item of labor. It is all very 
well to talk about using surplus 
labor, but a man who is an expert 
on turning horses’ hooves into glue 
may not be the handiest man in 
tests on thousand 


Therefore, in building plants and 
facilities, arrangements have to be 
made for securing the necessary ex- 
perienced manpower to run_ them. 
Apparently, America has licked the 
problem of interchangeability of ma- 
chine parts, but we have not made 
as much progress on the interchange- 


Defense Advisory 
Commission is at work on this prob- 








es, F ‘i ‘ 
- who ommission Helps In Solving It 
> defen “As I understand it, machine tools are the bottleneck which is keep- 
cha us from having the 50,000 planes the President demanded and all 
e ren 
ations; 
uals Wiis wait.” 
use of @Wait? Not exactly. There are other bottlenecks. Sometimes it seems 
| them § bottles are all necks. The country will have to build new plants also 
ose spall expand some of those it already has.” 
terms 80K. Why don’t they build them. 
net in the contractors and get go- 
individg”’ 
ses wilt is not as simple as that. There 
ral Staa lot of things to consider before applied. 
nsideraftruction on the plants begins.” 
er Of Machine tools are. number one in 
| State§ national defense program. Plants 
facilities are number two. Let’s 
e a look at them. It is pretty|rhyme and reason. 
uota, i ple to build a plant. Many engin- 
e dive firms, with experienced con- 
Thus, ors can knock together a plant 
furnish§ ‘¥™ing out anything from ash- 
for in@® © airplanes in a comparatively 
. t time. But that is only the be- 
oard aming of the problem. running final 
ges offANSPORTATION NEEDED horsepower airplane engines. 
oppor the first place, since it takes| SKILLED MEN ALSO 
2-year Mmuch time to build machine tools, 
ing. y have to be ordered well in ad- 
ted belice. But even so, a structure is 
e sele@ a plant just because there is a 
2 for MMding with some machinery inside. 
1e dutyBlant is about as useful as handles 
, @S Ma pyramid if there are no facili- 
are ne@ to get the raw materials to the 
the palint, and get the finished product ability of skilled workmen. 
m the plant to where it will do| The National 
> selecthebody some good. 
al medio, although there is plenty of 
1em pligm to put up plants in this country, | gested recently, 
, they Gy must be located along lines of 
hysical msportation and, more important 
ers Of Gn this, they must be located some 
rps. e between the forests, mines, and 





d into @ds, where the raw materials or- 
, ate, and the Army and Navy Sup- 
Depots where the finished pro- 

are 




















lem at the present time. As was sug- 
perhaps the man 
\skilled in dumping hot bread from 
;the pans as they come out of the 
bake-oven can also use his skill in 
dumping hot castings out of their 
molds. 

There has been quite a bit of dis- 
cussion as to why not turn over the 


and truck units for our national de- 
fense program. And when it comes 
to equipment, automobile factories been too much dashing 
will need the new machine tools any-| motors, not enough deployment of 
way because the machine tools they 
have, by and large, are set up to! 
handle automobile size units, 
| automobiles turn out 100 horsepower, 


padquarters Company, 16th Infantry, mess at Governors | while airplane plants turn out 1,000 


|really could start production. But the 
jautomobile industry is turning out 
a great number of small pieces for 
the aircraft industry. The companies 
| specializing in the manufacture of 
| valves, 
airplane valves in addition to their 
present automobile valves. 


and men are not much good unless 


é n ‘machines go around. Therefore, ade- 
other arms and equipment to prepare us for defense,” says the man| quate power must be provided. The | 


he street. “Well, we ought to have them this fall. All we have to power needed by these various types 
;_ I 
Jr., 


‘producing facilities of TVA. This 


fo- 
ng to need plenty of automobiles 





and 


for instance, can turn out 


HOW ABOUT POWER 
Plants, facilities, transportation, 


they have something to make the 





of plants varies tremendously. 


n one case, Edward R. Stettinius, 
head of the Industrial Materials 
Division asked Congress to appropri- 
ate $25,000,000 to increase power 


power will be used in huge kilowatt 
heating plants which turn out alumin- 
um vital to mane production. In 
other plants coal or gas necessary in 
industrial processes. These plants 
must be located with a view to these 
supplies. 


The plants are pretty well tied 
down as to their facilities, but there 
is still another problem that has to 
be taken care of, and that is hous- 
ing the labor. Houses must be made 
available. There must be stores where 
food can be purchased; provisions for 
schooling the children, taking care 
of the sick, and all the hundred and 
one services needed by a modern 
community. 

Fortunately, the nation has had 
considerable experience in building 
up plants of this type. It’s going 
to take time to get the plants built, 
but when they are built, when the 
tools are available in the plants, 
when the labor has moved in and 
gone to work, this nation can roll 
out a lot of material in a _ short 
time. During that time the Army and 
Navy are busy perfecting the designs 
of the materials to come, not only 
perfecting them on blue prints, but 
with the aid of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, actually 
having them produced in existing 
plants capable of handling this type 
of orders. Therefore, this whole busi- 
ness can go ahead in orderly pro- 


|is the exponent of speed. 
jthat time is the most important ele- 
‘ ment in war. 


are based on the time-tested tactics 


War Games Showed American Army 
Is Potentially The Best In the World 


Despite errors in tactics, deficiencies in training and equip- 


ment, the U. S. Army is better prepared for war today than it 
was in 1917, potentially superior to any other army in the world. 


That is the concensus of the military opinion growing out of 


the nation-wide maneuvers held last month. 


The war games showed that two different tactical schools now 


exist in the Army and are influenc- 
was ing its development. 


One school, whose theories stem 


in part from the German victories, 


It believes 


It will sacrifice ordinary security | 


needs automobiles for private use,' measures, flank protection, etc., to 


and in the second place, we are achieve speed. 


The other school, whose theories 


of the past, believes that there has 
about in | 





troops. That, in the words of one) 
general, there has been too much 
“blitzing”, not enough “krieging’’. ‘ 
This school holds that security 
measures must take precedence 
over speed, that flank protection 
and liaison between units must be 
maintained. Its proponents say 
that motors cannot dash like tanks 
into the zone of fire, that combat 
teams travelling down widely sepa- 
rated highways are liable to am- 
bush and defeat, and cannot offer 
each other mutual support. 
* * & 





(General Drum). 

Aviation—“We must view it as if 
it were artillery.” (General Drum). 
“We are badly in need of more train- 
ing in cooperative work between the 
air forces and ground units.” (Gen- 
eral Drum). 

Air Defense Command and Air- 
craft Warning Services—“A sound 
conception”’. , (General Drum). 


Organization—“It is believed there 
should be a permanent reconnais- 


'sance element in the division. Some 


thought should be given whether the 
National Guard should retain its 
square formation.” (General Short). 
“An additional horse cavalry regi- 
ment should be assigned to e 
corps.” (Maj. Gen. Albert H. Bland- 
ing, Florida National Guard). 
Tactical Concepts — “We must 
guard against the danger of the 
combat team system destroying the 
fire power of artillery. Over-extend- 
ed deployment within divisions risks 
defeat. Many of our deployment 
lacked desirable depth.” (General 





Some observers felt that the prin- 
ciple of the combat team was being 
perverted, arguing that combat 
teams were originally created as a 
convenient means of moving a divi- 
sion toward the front line, not as a 
device for deploying it in battle. In 
nearly all the critiques it was agreed 
that troops were too much road- 
bound, that the infantry was losing 
the use of its feet. 

Other criticisms of tactics and 
field operations made by military 
men, in most cases generals command- 
ing large bodies of troops, are given 
here: 

Reconnaissance—By most Regular 
Army cavalry units, excellent; by 
National Guard, poor. 
Communications — “Left much to 
be desired” (Maj. Gen. Walter C. 
Short, commanding the'Second Corps, 
First Army). ‘Faulty’. (Maj. Gen. 
P. P. Bishop, commanding Seventh 
Corps, Fourth Army). 

Sanitation—Health and camp con- 
ditions in general improved over 
previous years. 

Supply — Many divisions supplied 
by night with success. 

Command and Staff Work—Many 
officers made their dispositions too 
much by maps instead of by actual 
knowledge of terrain. (Lt. Gen. 
John L. DeWitt, commanding the 
Fourth Army). Coordination of 
effffort generally poor. Orders were 
usually well and clearly given. 

* * ~ 


previous maneuvers. 


orders, and as a 
In time of war, 


Ford). 
Initiative—Spotty; sometimes 











Discipline—In general, good; ap- 
pearance of troops better than in 
“The tactical | 
employment of certain elements of 
one division was in violation of corps 
consequence the 
scheme of maneuvers was disrupted. 
harsh disciplinary 
action would be the result.” (General 


of 
the highest order among both Nation- 
al Guard and Regulars, but too often 


Drum) .“‘We have a different problem 
‘from that confronting the nations of 
|Europe. We must train to meet si- 
| tuations with which we may be faced 
‘in the Western Hemisphere. In do- 
ing so we should not disregard Eur- 
ope’s lessons, but in no way copy 
them.” (General Bishop). 

Training—There was a general 
agreement that the greatest need 
of the National Guard was train- 
ing. The Regulars also require 
much more time in the field in 
large units. The Guard’s need is 
primarily for smail unit training 
in the fundamentals. 


In the First Army, the work of the 
44th National Guard Division from 
New York and New Jersey, the 29th 
National Guard from Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and District 
of Columbia, and the 26th National 
Guard from Massachusetts was out- 
standing. Particularly noticeable was 
the improvement as compared with 
last year of the 44th Division. 


In the West, National Guard divi- 
sions that did well included the 34th 
from Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and the 41st from 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Idaho 
and Montana. 

Regular Army units are much on 
a par, but those in the West were 
in better physical condition and had 
a superior type of recruit to draw 
from. The First and Second Divi-. 
sions, with headquarters in New 
York and Texas respectively, are 
probably the best trained of the 
Regular units. 

But, as Maj. Gen. James K. Par- 
‘sons, commanding the Third corps 
area, said in his critique, all the 
units are potentially fine soldier 
material and “with the spirit this 
Army now has, the country can 
rest assured that when it has been 
equipped and manned it will be 
equal if not superior to any army 
in the world.” 











they going. — automobile factories to manufactur-|gression, and as the plants are|disposed to do nothing but wait And nearly all observers were 
mfort Dtherwise we will have our trans- ing airplanes. There are a couple of | finished, the planes, the tanks, and | noted. agreed that the United States 
adequa tion lines tied up in _a& knot reasons why this would not work so|the guns will roll down the produc- Cavalry—There is still a use for| Army of today is farebetter pre- 
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, wor € infantry is the main fighting 
, side of an army. It fights on foot 
- im mig? in tanks. It can maneuver and 





ht, attack and defend, on all 


s, and 
ds of ground. In battle, infantry 


lignity 





port of other arms,. it moves 
mst the enemy and overcomes 
h; it gains ground and holds it. 


bring 
3 to i 
wider 
nd uné 











ensive firmness and fire-power of 

Infantry: is the final means of 
pping him and driving him back 
n. 





-LS . this large combat unit there 



















muniti@Y, 5© many different arms and 
r mademices, but the largest strength 
1 Defesists of infantrymen. The tri- 
ange f@eUlar (streamlined) division con- 











projects ; 
er com'™ents of supporting artillery, 
nd mace battalion each of engineer, medi- 








d on @ 





three infantry regiments, two 


and quartermaster troops, and a 
ion biag"™Pany of signallers. It has a total | 
Strength of 12,500, about 7200!'out. The fourth company in each! 


(57 percent) of which consists of 
infantry. The old-style square divi- 


each of two regiments, a brigade of 
three regiments of supporting artil- 
lery, one regiment each of engineers, 
quartermaster and medical troops, 





specialists and ordnance. 


| 600 (57 percent) being infantry. 
| Cavalry, air corps, and chemical war- 
fare units are often added tempor- 


port the infantry fighting effort. 
HAS 14 COMPANIES 


Since early 1939, the infantry re- 
|giment has been changed to con- 
tain a total of 14 companies. There 
is a regimental headquarters com- 
pany, three battalions containing 





. 


three rifle companies and a heavy | 


Weapons company each, and a serv- 
ice company. Rifle and heavy-wea- 
pons companies are designated by 
letters within each regiment, running 
from A to M, except that J is left 


sion contains two infantry brigades, | 


‘battalion (Companies D, H, and M) ; articles; gasmask; entrenching tool; | 


|is the heavy-weapons company and 
uses 30 caliber machine guns, 
caliber machine guns and 81l-mm 
mortars. 


| The war strength of infantry units | 
Com-'man has the rifle, 
and smaller units of signal corps pany: 168; heavy-weapons company: rounds of ammunition and a hand tion. 
Its total 149; battalion: 699; Regiment: 2541; grenade. The automatic rifleman has | 
hally has the main task. With the! strength is about 18,500, about 10,-\ brigade (in square division only): | that weapon and 180 rounds of ammo | ped with fast, modern tanks, most 
| 14,939. The peace strength is rough-; packed in nine magazines. The ma- | of which can 
ammunition carrier, 

man and tanker 


within a division are: Rifle 


ly two-thirds the war strength. 


a Chief weapons of the infantry are communications 

€ enemy attacks in force the|arily. All of those operate to sup-|the rifle, bayonet, tank and ogg 7 each carries a pistol and 21 rounds 
all | 

of them important in warfare, are 

the hand grenade, 30 caliber auto- 


gun. Other infantry weapons, 


| 
}and 81-mm mortar. 


The combat clothing and equip- 
ment carried by the infantryman con- 
sists of the field uniform (steel hel- 
shoes, 

over 
coat): haversack (carrying his mess 
kit): canteen and cup, first aid kit 
, new improved weapons, the infantry 
steadily changes its methods and its 


met, shirt, trousers, leggins, 
underclothing, raincoat and 


on his belt: pack containing blanket 
shelter tent, 





50 | 


poles, pins and toilet 


and reserve rations. 
AND STILL MORE 


and ammunition for it. The rifle 


bayonet, 


chine gunner, 


of ammunition. 





pounds. 





go into battle, 


extra clothing. This reduces th 


weight nine pounds. 





The rifleman’s load is approxim— 
ately 64 pounds; the automatic rifle- 
matic rifle, the pistol, 50 caliber and man’s or light machine gunner’s 74 
37-mm antitank guns, and the 60, Those armed with pistols 
carry 45 pounds but in addition must , men. 
carry machine guns and other equip- 
ment for long distances. When troops largest arm in war and peace. On 
they ‘usually drop June 30,1939, it numbered 57,347, 
their rolls containing blankets and, but of course it is far larger now. 


makeup. An important recent im- 
provement is the development of 
powerful but light guns to use a- 
|gainst an enemy’s tanks. These anti- 





| In addition, he carries a weapon|tank guns will be used to protect 


-|troops of the whole division from 


136 a tank attack coming from any direc- 


The infantry is now being equip- 


ove about 35 miles 
an hour on roads, and at a good rate 
over rough ground. Tanks are or- 
ganized into separate infantry units 
of their own. War strength tank 
units have the following numbers: 
Company, 17 tanks, 129 officers and 
men; battalion, 54 tanks, 553 per- 
‘sonnel; regiment, 162 tanks, 1991 


The infantry of our Army is its 


e| In time of national emergency that 
‘requires the Army of the United 


Through constant experiment with States to take the field, the infantry 


|will begin to expand at once. 
(Next Week: “The Cavalry”) 
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Army ‘Laboratory’ Set Up at Ft. Dix! 


FORT DIX, N. J.—This post 


is slated to become the largest 


laboratory in the Second corps area for sorting the trainees com- 
ing into the expanded Army under the conscription act. 


Details of the psychological and 
vocational tests to be undergone by 
each man were disclosed this week. 
They indicate that the War Depart- 
ment has come a long way since 
the World War, when not enough at- 
tention was paid to the problem of 
giving a man duty for which he was 
suitted. The Army will try to avoid 
shoving a man haphazardly into the 
ranks of riflemen when he might 
be more useful in the orderly room, 
in a motor repair shop or in the 
Engineer or Signal Corps. 

Essentials of the plans worked out 
on this post may be adopted for 
general use throughout the nation. 
‘The school for standardizing the tests 
will be opened in Washington this 
month. 

ANOTHER I Q TEST 


Basically, the psychological test is 
‘another type of the familiar IQ ex- 
amination already in use in colleges 
and industry. The vocational test is 
something new. Men of special skill 
will, as far as possible, be allowed 
to continue their civilian occupations 
in the Army. 

It is probable that the Army’s 
system will include means by which 
defense industries may requisition 
men of special skill, such as tool- 
makers, to return to factories to 
fill shortages. 

The laboratory is officially termed 
the Recruit Reception Center and is 
commanded by Lt. Col. Holmes G. 
Paullin, formerly of the Eighth Cav- 
alry. When the men selected by the 
local draft boards begin arriving the 
Center’s staff will include 100 to 
200 officers and probably 1500 en- 
listed men. The Army may also have 
on hand some trained civilians as 
vocational interviewers who will be 
drawn from the civil service. 


MAN FITS THE JOB 


In the psychological examination, 
each man will receive a pamphlet of 
several pages to test his native in- 
telligence within a time limit. Com- 
mon sense is the chief factor in the 

roblems offered, so that a man who 
as gone no further than fourth 
grade theretically should be able to 
equal the score of a college graduate. 

After about an hour of this sort 
ef test, the recruit moves into the 
interviewing section for vocational 





General Drum, 61, 
Has 42 Years 


Army Service 


New York—Lt. Col. Hugh A. 
Drum, commanding the First Army 
and the Second corps area, observed 
his 61st birthday Sept. 19 at his 
headquarters on Governors Island. 

_ General Drum, the only living of- 
ficer who has been chief of staff 
of an American army in battle, has 
rounded out 42 years of commission- 
ed service in the Army. He has 
served continuously since he was 18 
years old. 

The son of Capt. John Drum, a 
Regular Atmy officer who was killed 
at San Juan Hill in the Spanish- 
American War, General Drum at- 
tended Boston college. In 1868 he 
accepted one of the commissions 
tendered by President McKinley to 
five sons of Army officers who lost 
their lives in this battle. He became 
a second lieutenant of infantry. 





classification. If a man is a good 
carpenter, but knows something ab- 
out plumbing, he will be classed ac- 
cordingly. 

He will be used as a carpenter if 
practicable, but if there is need for 
plumbers he will serve in that cat- 
egory. A man without a special trade 
or talent will receive straight mili- 
tary duties, although his desires as 
to the branch of Army service will 
be considered. 


Check on 131,000 


Reserve Officers 
For Army Duty 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment is speedily finding out how 
many of the 131,000 officers of the 
National Guard and Officers Reserve 
Corps are available for extended 
duty. 


Each of the 131,000 holders of 
a reserve commission is under orders 
to submit before Sept. 30 the answer 
to a questionaire indicating either 
his willingness to be called at once, 
or to explain his reasons for seeking 
deferment. This move augments the 
government’s previous action in ord- 
ering the National Guard to Federal 
service. 

First effect of these two moves 
will be to give the War Department 
accurate information on its Reserve 
officers. Second effect will be to 
eliminate those officers who cannot 
meet the strictest physical examina- 
tions. 











Blood Test Urged 
For Drafted Men 
At Registration 


WASHINGTON—Blood tests for 
syphilis of men registering for ser- 
vice on Oct. 15 were recommended 
to President Roosevelt by an emer- 
gency conference of state and ter- 
ritorial health officers summoned 
here by Public Health Director 
Thomas Parran. Free medical care 
for men rejected by the draft boards 
because of remedial physical defects 
were also recommended. 


The blood tests would be attempted 
with present facilities, but the free 
medical care would cost at least 
$25,000,000. This sum, to be spent 
by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
would be distributed among veteran 
and marine hospitals, private hos- 
pitals and physicians. 

Young men rejected because of 
remedial eye defects, crippling con- 
ditions, goiter, etc., would be en- 
couraged to correct these defects at 
government expense. Thus thousands 
of potential soldiers, otherwise lost 
to the Army, could be placed in 
service. 

Dr. Parran was enthusiastic over 
the opportunity to discover syphilis 
among “the age group most affect- 
ed.” He estimated there are at least 
300,000 cases of active syphilis 
among the 16,500,000 young men who 
must register for service. 

The conference also recommended 
adequate immunization of the draft- 
ed men against smallpox, typhoid 
and tetanus. A toxin for gas gang- 
rene is under study, and there is 
“great possibility” that immuniza- 
tion against influenza, the great 
killer of the last war, can be effected, 
Dr. Parran said. 





the process of organization. 


The council has been getting new 
ideas by the thousand. So far, while 
awaiting funds for a formal organi- 
zation, it has skimmed through the 
choice suggestions, passed a few of 
them along to the Army and Navy 
—and debated the inventive capacity 
of the United States. 

Quality of new ideas and the cali- 
ber of their authors are better than 
any council member expected at the 
time of its first meeting several 
weeks ago. Nature of the ideas is a 
closely guarded secret, but at least 
once, the council has looked into a 
collection and found there’ the 
answer to an urgent technical problem 
mentioned by Navy officials. 

The current debate starts from the 
basis that any war is a battle of 
science, that it will be won by the 
nation that “gets there fastest with 
the most scientific men.” Charles F. 





Texas Guard Plans Recruit 


Drive To Fill Up Ranks 


SAN ANTONIO—An enlistment 
drive to boost the enrollment of the 
Texas National Guard to its full 
peacetime strength of 13,000 will get 
under way here soon. 





_ He has served in all the commis- 
sioned grades and is now senior 
ranking officer of the Army in per- 
manent commission. General 
has commanded all units of a gen- 
eral officer from a brigade to a 
field army. 


Maj. Gen. Claude V. Birkhead, 
commander of the 36th Division, at 
}a special supper announced the plan 


Drum/and pointed out the advantages of | 


| enlisting now. The Texas Guard is 


expected to be called into the field 
for active service November 14. 





liked the recruiting posters, 


News Building, Washington, 


a prize. 





‘\ 


$25 Prize Contest — ‘Why I Joined The Army” 


Well, if you can part with a secret, maybe it’s worth 
money to you. All you have to do is write a letter or 
a statement on “Why I Joined The Army.” 


Everyone had a reason for joining up. Some may have 


learn and earn. Others wanted to travel. Many were out 
of work. Still more were patriotic. 


Make your letters fairly short (around 300 words) and 
as clear as possible. For the best letter, in the opinion of 
the judges, Army Times will pay Ten Dollars. For the 
next best, Five Dollars. And the next ten best will get 
cash awards of One Dollar each. 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Mail your letter to Contest Editor, Army Times, Daily 


on or before October 15, 1940, in order to be eligible for 


realized the opportunities to 


In the event of ties, 


D. C. Letters must be mailed 


Inventors Disagree on How Many 
Brains Needed for U. S. Defense 


WASHINGTON—A tidy little argument over how many American in- 


ventors are needed to out-think the rest of the world is going on in the 
Commerce Department as the new National Inventors Council goes through 





Kettering, chairman of the council, 
is reported to have boasted that 
2000 picked inventors in the U. S. 
can outsmart the rest of the world’s 
inventive brainpower with not much 
trouble. 

His colleagues argued that the 
battle would require about 10,000 
inventors and other scientists, and 
said that the number was. easily 
available here. 





First Illinois Unit 
Off to Train 
At Ft. Bliss 


CHICAGO — Fully equipped and 
eager to start its year’s training, the 
202nd Coast Artillery left here Fri- 
day for Fort Bliss, Tex,, 

It was the first movement of Illinois 
troops under the Presidential order 


, 











| federalizing the National Guard. The 
|202nd, one of nine antiaircraft out- 


|fits in the United States, will travel | 


'to Texas in four sections. The first, 
{a motor convoy of 100 trucks, 
|Chicago early Friday. Its personnel 
|included 271 enlisted men and five 
|officers under the command of Maj. 
|Max D. Emmanuel. 

| The second section was to leave 
|today by rail, commanded by Lt. 
|Col. George F. Gorey. Other units 
|of the regiment, under the command 
of Lt. Col. Charles T. Pulham, will 


move by train Sunday. The 202nd’s | 


|chief officer, Col. Charles C. Dawes, 
| will be in charge of the fourth serial, 
| leaving Union Station next Wednes- 
| day. 

| The regiment has been brought to 
full peacetime strength of 1397 men 
and 60 officers. In all, it lost be- 
|tween 500 and 600 men through re- 
signations because of family respon- 
,Sibilities but replacements were 
found quickly. 

| Officers said the regiment would 
|remain at Fort Bliss probably until 
|January and then would be moved 
|to another training center, as yet un- 
announced. The 202nd, made up of 
corps troops, is attached to the 33rd 
Division, but not properly a part of 
it. 

| The 33rd meanwhile waited for 
definite word concerning its destina- 


tion. Earlier in the week Maj. Gen. 
Samuel T. Lawton, commander of 
the division, announced that the 
33rd would probably be_ trained 


'somewhere in the South. 


left |< 
























This picture is of the present and of things to come at 
Dix. Typical of posts throughout the country, it shows temp 
ary quarters, tents on the left, and permanent quarters, t 





ss ‘ , Front 

racks at right, under construction. The War Department® an ele 

rushing such construction to completion, is sure it will win fipnk to th 

race against winter. —wWide World Pha ae inch 
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Army Planning Strongest Horse Caval 4 The 
In History; Asks Congress for Funds the rig 
To Buy 19,802 New Mounts a 


ank; 
geant. 

WASHINGTON—The Army horse is still considered im an m 
tant to the armed forces, mechanization notwithstanding. Qy"~ ia 
War Department has just completed plans to build the mipuide; a 
powerful horse cavalry in its history. 

The plans call for purchasing 19,802 horses to augment The 
estimated 17,000 now in service. Most of the new horses willft,. lea 
placed in National Guard units. The ont; the 
increase will bring the cavalry 


strength up to 40,000 mounted offi- 
cers and men. A request for an ap- 





















alry is no indication of slacke 


its drive to build up mecham?. Bet 


i ence be 
propriation of $3,386,340 to pay for = —- divisi il pee” V 
the new mounts is now before Con- ach cavairy division Wl toget! 
gress. two regiments of horses, each Inte 


three troops instead of two as 
The regiments will be armed 
80-caliber and 50-caliber mad 


The Army also announced that it 
has plans for the reorganization of 
cavalry technique, which will be 


B—Dist 
(1)—S; 


same 
made known within a few days. Ex-|uns, 60-mm mortars and stan (2)—S 
perts in cavalry technique said the rifles. e direct 


Each division will also have 
‘motorized units which will prog amo 
| trucks to speed horses over 


changes would be striking. 
The last significant tactical change 





was made by Gen. John J. Pershing Sitomatic 
when he ordered his command of |T0ads to places where the ani Gadget 
about 5000 cavalry men to discard | Will be most effective. 

sabers and rely on gun-powder in the 9. A lo 
chase of Pancho Villa in Mexico in ° Is laid 
1916. Reserve Officers }: 


WHAT NAZI HORSES DID ims; 1 


a 
The decision to increase the cav- Get Uniform 10. Ho 
ny of the U. S | ae Pig | made . y ae 
after a minute study o erman ine 
tactics in its conquest of Poland, the Allowances inches 


Lowlands and Paris. Experts are 
convinced, despite the trend in me- 
chanization, that the horse is still a 
useful component of a modern army. 

Although Hitler’s mechanized 
forces performed spcetacular work 
in the conquered nations, the Ger- 
man Army used 800,000 horses for 


WASHINGTON—With thous 
of Reserve officers being ass 
to active duty with the Army, 2 
are uncertain as to the uniform#] ua 
equipment allowances to which 
are entitled. 

In a recent decision, the cont 







































. sas Ce 
horse cavalry. “One of the frst con. |zeneral held that an act of May 7 
tingents to march into Paris was 1940, authorizes payment of at de (13 
| horse-drawn heavy artillery lowance for uniforms and equipt ily to | 
The U .S. Army needs horses now | t® members of the Officers Res A 

» much as ever. They are irre-| COTPS only for periods of active : — 
placeable in many parts of the|training of three —— Satdhd il 
United States where highway  sys- | Completed after the effective da 


[tems are undeveloped. There is a|S#id act. 


|possibility that the Army may be| Payment of the allowance " 
called into action for hemisphere|made on completion of — 0 
\defense. If so, horses will be need-| required periods of active-duty @ 
'ed in many parts of Latin-America|ing, and after payment of no 
|where there are no paved roads. exceed $50 in each of three sepa 
There are two cavalry divisions in| fiscal years, no further payments 
The | accrue. 





|the Regular Army at present. 
First Division will be increased both 


However, if an officer comp 
in men, horses and machines. The|two of the prescribed periods 
|Second Division, composed of rifle|training in one fiscal year an 
and machine-gun units, is widely| paid the allowance for only one 


|seattered. New units will be added 
to the Second and its scattered ele- 
ments brought closer together. 


DIVISIONS TO BE DOUBLED 


| The authorized peacetime strength 
|of a cavalry division now is 6181 
men and 346 officers. The plan is 
|to double this and augment the horse 
|troops with motor equipment. 

The Army has pointed out, how- 
ever, that the expansion of the cav- 


other may be excluded in cou 
the maximum of three periods 
which payments are allowed. 
ment of an allowance for unifé 
and equipment for active-duty @ 
ing under the act is not autho 
for any period which is termini 
because of the officer’s physical 
fitness or for other cause, before 
end of the period for which he 
ordered to duty. 








| 
| 
Ask Fifth Column Fund 


| WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Claiming 
that fifth column activities in West- 
|chester county have reached danger- 
ous proportions, Sheriff George A. 
Casey has asked the county board 
of supervisors to appropriate $15,000 brigade immediately, it was anno 
for investigation purposes. ed by Canadian Defense Min 
He said he would add five special| J. L. Ralston. 
| deputies to his staff for this work. Altogether, 250 tanks have 
bought but nearly 50 of these 
be used to furnish spare parts 
the others. 
The tanks 


Camp Borden 


200 U. S. Tanks In Cana 


To Be Used for Training 


OTTAWA—More than 200 
purchased in the U. S. will be a 
able for training Canada’s arm 





ARMY FLYER CRASHES 

LONG BEACH, Calif.—Thousands 
of persons saw a civilian monoplane 
|erash into the Rainbow pier lagoon 





will be centered 
in Ontario, but § 





|here, carrying one Army flyer to| will be sent to other training cai ro 
| his death. The pilot was Sgt. L. C.| Colonel Ralston indicated that Opert 
Sline of the Air Corps. Not an Air|the machines already in Canadifady t 
corps flyer, the sergeant had been] will now be possible to train a tion 
taking private flying lessons. corps. n B 
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up. Here we come with some 
drill. Eighty is a fine score 
this one. Count 10 each correct 





* * * 


A double rank of men are 
ed one behind the other. What 
that? 

A file; a flank; a line of march; 
olumn; an interval. 

















































. Well, then, suppose it’s a single 
mn of men, arranged in the same 
” 






ye 

file; a flank; a column; an 
ignment; close order. 
4 ~ *” + 





€rS, Ue Frontage is the space occupied 


an element measured from one 


win fignk to the opposite one. The front- 
Jd Phome of 2 man is assumed to, be how 
ny inches? 
4 22 36 18 20 
* ~ + 
val 4, The right or left of a command 
line or in column, or the element 
ls the right or left of the line is a: 
ank; side; guidon; file-closer, 
geant. 
* 7 
5. Everybody in a command regul- 
od im on march on one man and he’s 
ed: 
ng. A guidon; an officer; non-com; 
the 1 




















guide; a pacer. 
* * 


6. The leading element of a col- 
nn is called: 
The lead, of course; the head; the 
ont; the C. 0.; names. 

+ 


rment 
es wil 


slacke a : 
mechan’. Bet you don’t know the dif- 


rence between “interval’’ and ‘‘dis- 


will gece”: Well, maybe you do. Fit 
each together: 
WO as A—Interval 
irmed @>—Distance 
r macdg(1)—Space between elements of 


e same line. j 
(2)—Space between elements in 
e direction of depth. 

+ * 


id sta 


> have 
vill prog Among other things, a rifle or 
a al tomatic rifle is correctly called a: 


Gadget; Betsy piece; cannon, gat. 
” * 


ers 


9. A loose piece is one that: 
Is laid on the top of a stack; is 
t needed in the squad; nobody 
ims; is lost; rattles. 

_ 


10. How long is a pace (not the 
d that kills, as the poet sez): 
15 inches; 36 inches; 24 inches; 
inches; 30 inches. 

(Answers on Page 12) 




























Suards 





(Continued from Page 1) 


when the 56th Texas Cavalry Bri- 
de (1377 men) is ordered tempor- 
ly to Fort Bliss. 

A week later tentative plans call 
r the induction of 35,565 officers 
hd men from 16 states. Present 
ns provide that no Guard units 
nee will be called up after that until 
rach of pdJanuary, 1941. 

: The following units are tentative- 











tive dat 









































“Ot nd scheduled to be ordered into Fed- 
‘ee sep il service November 25 (date and 
yments#its are subject to change): 





81st Div. (less 3ist Tank Co.), sta- 
Dned at Camp Blanding, Fla.; 35th 
v. (less 35th Tank Co.), Camp 
Dbinson, Ark.; 36th Div. (less 36th 
nk Co.), Brownwood, Texas; 106th 
servation Squadron, Jacksonville, 
a.; 110th Ob. Squad., Little Rock, 
k.; 111th Ob. Squad, Brownwood, 
bxas; 112th Ob. Squad., Columbia, 
C.; 106th Cavalry (Horse-Mechan- 
ed), Camp Beauregard, La. 

158rd Infantry, Camp Robinson, 
rk.; 147th F. A. (75 mm gun), 








r comp 
periods 
ear an 
ily one; 
in coum 
periods 
owed. 

ir unife 
-duty tr 
autho 
termini 





















>hysicallamp Ord, Calif.; 102nd Radio In- 
‘ich he@ugence Co., Camp Ord, Calif.; 
8th F. A. (75mm gun), Camp 


eckson, S. C.; 214th C. A. (Antiair- 
aft), Savannah Antiaircraft Fi- 
h~ Center, Ga.; 192nd Tank Batt., 
brt Knox, Ky. 
Tank units deferred from the calls 
far will be ordered to duty when 
Ww mechanized equipment becomes 





Cana 
ining 























Capt. McGuire Given 
Soldier's Medal 


For Plane Rescue 


WASHINGTON — The Soldier’s 
Medal was presented to Camp. George 
F. McGuire of the Army Air Corps in 
a ceremony at Bolling Field, where 
he is stationed. 

Captain McGuire was cited for 
heroism in rescuing a fellow-officer 
from a plane which crashed and 
burned at Wright Field, Dayton, 
O., in April, 1939. Dazed and pulled 
from the w ge by an uninjured 
passenger, Captain McGuire returned 
te the plane to extricate an officer 
from the rear cockpit just before the 
gas tanks exploded. 





Army Fingerprint System 
An Aid to New Soldiers 


WASHINGTON—After 34 years of 
use, during which over 5,000,000 
soldiers have been fingerprinted, the 
Army finds the time and effort re- 
quired in this system of identifica- 
tion is still worth while. 

As the Army expands, the system 

will be of further value to U. S. 
citizens. Trainees inducted under the 
Selective Service Act and National 
Guardsmen will have their finger- 
prints on record in Army files. 
The first fingerprints were re- 
ceived in 1906. Since then the sys- 
tem has been of great value in de- 
tecting fraudulent enlistments, ap- 
prehending deserters and preventing 
fraudulent claims against the govern- 
ment. On numerous occasions it has 
prevented impostors from taking the 
place of men who have died or dis- 
appeared. It has also protected the 
innocent veteran from the conviction 
of crimes. 





Men Over 35 to Form 


Militia in Kentucky 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Men past 35 
who will not be drafted for military 
service, will be called upon in this 
state to volunteer for an active State 
militia to replace the Kentucky Na- 
tional Guard when it is called into 
Federal Service. 

J. J. Greenleaf, director of civil 
defense, announced that plans for 
recruiting from 1600 to 1800 men 
have been made. The state home 
guards will be established in 33 
counties. If 1600 men are recruited 
the force would be just half the 
strength of the state National Guard. 
Recruiting prebably will begin 
October 15. 


CCC Men To Develop Army 


Training Grounds In Ga. 


WASHINGTON—Six CCC com- 
panies will be sent to Ft. Benning, 
Ga., to develop a 17,000-acre tract 
as Army recruit training grounds, 
it was announced by CCC Director 
James J. McEntee. 

The proposed training ground is 
partly covered by timber. The en- 
rollees will clear the land, level it, 
build roads and otherwise rehabili- 
tate it for Army training purposes. 

The first contingent of enrollees 
soon to arrive will be housed in tents 
until portable CCC barracks can be 
erected. 

This is the second allottment of 
CCC companies made to the War 
Depsrtment for Army construction 
activities. The first group of 400 
CCC enrollees were sent to Annette 
Island, Alaska, to build a military 
airplane landing stage. 


D. C. Guard Seeks Money 
For New Unit’s Hangar 


WASHINGTON—The District Na- 
tional Guard late this week asked 
Congress to authorize a $750,000 
appropriation to bolster the air de- 

















air training activities; and Col. 
March Field, Riverside, Calif. 


The Calaero training center for Army flyers, Ontario, Calif., 
was dedicated Sept. 14. In the picture are shown left to right, 
Brig. Gen. Frank D. Lackland, commanding 1st Wing, G.H.Q., 
March Field; Col. Henry W. Harms, commanding Pacific Coast 


training plane at the new Calaero field. 





Rush B. Lincoln, Commanding 
They are inspecting an Army 
Wide World Photo 





Best Paid Private Sol 


WASHINGTON — Thirty _ bucks! 
You'll never get rich on that, you 
may say, but have you considered | 
the price the Continental Congress, 
paid the barefooted soldiers, who 


1776?—-Seven dollars a month. In! 
many cases soldiers furnished their | 
own guns, clothing and even horses. 
Comfortable barracks, regular meals, 
—and regular pay days—were very 
rare in those days. 

Of course pay, then as now, was 
a very minor consideration. Thou- 
sands served then, without pay and 
today we still boast that we put no 
price on our patriotism. Yet, our 
privates, who get $30 a month with 
practically everything else thrown in, 
are the best paid peace-time soldiers 
in the world. 

The British private, (‘“Tommy’’) 
is now getting all of $15 a month 
to keep the “blooming, blythy, | 
bloody” enemy, out of the greatest | 
of all empires. His “tea and tobacco! 
change”’ is considerably less in peace- 
time. 

One of our big neighbors to the 
south,—Brazil—is dangling $2.75, 
out in front of prospective recruits. 
The recruit has to serve only one 
month to pocket the $2.75. If he 
gets his column rights down pat, and 
ean crack his heels together loud 
enough, after six months he will get 
a two-bit raise. After doing his 
“hitch,” he is furloughed tc the re- 
serve subject to be called to active 
duty, at any time,—at $2.75 per 
month. 


For shooting up neutral countries 
and crashing such “impregnable’’ 
fortifications as the Maginot Line, 
Herr Hitler’s private “‘blitzkreigers,” 
were getting $9.90 a month, accord- 
ing to last reports. Adolf’s dear 
friend, and land grabbing partner, 
Premier Mussolini, is shelling out 
$7.50 a month to the buck privates 
in his black shirt “legions,” at this 
writing but as most of his troops 








Bucks Who Draw Thirty Bucks Are Still 


diers in World 


are to see service in Africa, don’t be 
surprised, if he pays them off in salt, 
—as one of his illustrious predeces- 
sors did. 


Before Hitler 


of the war picture, private “Soldiers 
of France,” were taking $3.00 a 
month out of the French treasury. 
Since General Petain shot up the 
white flag, that army has been re- 
organized, and the present rate of 
pay, though considerably less, is not 
known. 





’SKEETER’ NETTING’ BOUGHT 

PHILADELPHIA — Troops in the 
South will not be bothered by mos- 
quitoes during their training period. 
The Army has bought 2,700,000 


“missed the bus” 
fought and won our liberty back in! and knocked the French Army out | 


Army To Absorb 
Conscripted Men 
In Existing Units 


WASHINGTON—Men drafted in- 
to the Army will quickly drop the 
title of “conscript”? and be absorbed 
into the service as volunteer privates 
now are, War Department officers 
said this week. 


There will be no regiments—not 
even a company—made up entirely 
of men enlisting for the one-year 
term. Existing units of the Regular 
Army and National Guard will be 
increased by the new men to much 
greater strength. 

Selected men, it is probable, will 
train in areas not too distant from 
their homes. 





Stimson Asks Same Benefits 
For Army Flyers As Are 


Offered Navy, Marines 


WASHINGTON—Fearing that many 
candidates for flying will turn to the 
Navy instead of the Army because 
better prospects are offered by naval 
aviation, Secretary of War Stimson 
proposed a bill to give the Army’s 
flying cadets and reserve officers the 
same benefits Navy flyers get. 

“Like the rest of the Army,” Mr. 
Stimson wrote the Speaker of the 
House, “the Air Corps is expanding 
under the emergency at a fast rate. 
The question of providing commis- 
sioned Reserve personnel has become 
a pressing matter, and it is believed 
this will become increasingly felt in 
the Army Air Corps unless steps are 
taken to provide the same benefits 
for Army flyers on active duty as 
are now provided for the Navy and 
Marine Reserve.” 

The benefits of the Navy and 
Marine Corps flyers which Mr. Stim- 
son wants for Army are: 

$10,000 insurance policies for fly- 
ing cadets, the premium paid by the 
government during their period of 
active duty. 

Uniform allowance of $150 when 
first commissioned. 

Provision for a lump sum of $500 
per year for each complete year of 
active service other than duty as 
flying cadet to be paid upon the 





yards of mosquito netting. 





termination of active duty. 
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Albums are 


Rapid-Fire Sellers 


% Send tor Free Catalog in Colors— 


WESTERN ART LEATHER CO. 
Manufacturers 


Denver, Colo. 








Classified Ad Section 





INSTRUCTION 


AGENTS WANTED 





next examinations. 


day. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-19 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? — 
Commence $105-$175 month. MEN- 
WOMEN. Prepare now at home for 
Full particulars 
and list positions, FREE. Write to- 


Make extra money easy. Show smart 
Personal Christmas Cards with name, 
50 for $1, up. Outstanding values. 
Also 21-card assortment, $1; others. 
Big profits. Samples Free. Wet- 
»|more & Sugden, 749 Monroe, Dept. 
1045, Rochester, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Draft 


(Continued from Page 1) 








fenses of the capital. 

Sen. Bennett C. Clark of Missouri 
introduced a bill for funds to build 
a hangar for the Guard at the Wash- 
ington airport. The newly formed 
District Air Corps Squadron can- 
not be federally recognized until it 
gets a hangar. 


mustered for its transfer into Federal 
The 156th Field Artillery 
assembled its units from Newburgh, 
Mt. Vernon, Peekskill, Kingston and 
Middletown under the command of 
Col. Lansing MacVicer. 

Men of the 119th Observation 
Squadron and the 113th Infantry, 
both of New Jersey, were mustered 
























in Newark. The 113th will go to Fort 
| Dix, while the squadron is expected 
ito stay in quarters at Newark air- 


said that;port until an airfield is completed 


“Tt isn’t intended, however,” one 


a he avgtilable. service. 
*s arm@in New York City men called for 
as annomemediate service gathered at three 
e Minigg™ories for physical examinations. 
5 hits called were the 71st Infantry 
h of the 44th Division), the 244th 
ae bast Artillery and the 245th C. A. 
these BSimilar scenes took place at the 
© partSBmories of the 244th ‘and 245th| 
bast Artillery in Manhattan and) 
senterediooklyn. Col. Malcolm W. Force, | 
» but Mmanding the 244th, fk 
ning cal@ter physical examinations and at Dix. 
| that Woperty transfer his unit would be| ; n 
Canadifady to move to its initial training officer said, “that every man will 
rain a ation at Virginia Beach, Va. 








be so close to home his mother can 


of ‘selective service, 6000 draft 
boards of three men each will op- 
‘erate in the U. S. Six heavy volumes 
lof regulations have been drawn up 
‘by the Army to guide the board 
| members. 

| The first contingent of 75,000 
;}men is not expected to be ordered 
to camp until about November 15. 
Others will be called up at intervals 
of one or two weeks thereafter, with 
a total of 400,000 scheduled to be in 
the service before New Year’s Day. 
In the early months of 1941, the 
| draft boards will continue to labor 
at the task of grouping a second 
army of 400,000 which will be sum- 
moned on April 1. And then the 
armed forces should total well over 
1,200,000 drafted men, Regulars and 
National Guardsmen. 





DRAVO NAMED DRAFT AIDE 


| WASHINGTON—Adjt. Gen. C. A. 
Dravo, of the District National 


In Buffalo, N. Y., the 174th In-'come to camp at night and make | Guard, was named as selective ser- 
ntry, a part of the 44th Division, sure he’s tucked in.” 


vice executive to Gen. A. L. Cox. 


homesites, $50 each, 


Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans commu- 
nity in Florida. Your choice of 100 
easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director of Publicity Commission, 


STAMPS 


1500 mixed foreign stamps, .50; 
500 mixed U. S. stamps, .25; 1000 
different stamps, $1.00. Write for 
my bargain approval sheets. W. M. 
Waugh, 2400 13th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 
THE MODERN FINISHERS, ST. 














PHOTO FINISHING 


PAUL, MINN.., are the outstanding 
finishers in America for low prices, 





| Photo Service, Bx 3753, Portland, Ore 


TWO 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Pacific 


fast service, and bright guaranteed 
neverfade pictures. Roll developed, 
.|8 Moderntone prints, 20c. Roll de- 





prints, $1.50. 
Sam’s Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO 
ROOM 573, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Re- 


“‘As reliable as Uncle 


veloped, 16 Moderntone prints, 25c. 
Moderntone reprints, 2c each; 16 
for 25¢. Vouchers to apply on en- 
largements. 35 MM, 36 exposures, 


larged, $1.00. 


developed fine grain, one each en- 








2 PRINTS each neg. 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Filmdom Co. Sta.H-5070 Portland, Ore 


ROLL dev. 2 sets prints 25c Bee Film 
Co., Sta.H, Bx 5062, Portland, Ore. 











MAGIC! 





WITH EVERY ROLL 


Pete ry 
SKYLAND STUDIOS 


negatives. Postage paid, for... 
P. O. Bex 411 Asheville, Nert® Carelina 








NEW STYLE PRINTS 


2 SETS *MAZING. OIFFERENT 95 
DECKLE PRINTS c 
BEAUTIFUL WIDE BORDER DECKLE 
EDGE PRINTS WITB HAND EMBOSSED 
BORDERS. LIMIT \¢ PRINTS PER 
ROLL REPRINTS 2% FAST SERVICE 
MAGIK FOTO CO 
P. 0. BOX 4355 PORTLAND, ORF. 











AEA RECS OSU ee AS ORBIT? 
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Fort Dix Bustles With Activity As 
Army Prepares for Guardsmen 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Several months 
ago Fort Dix lay quiet and serene 
in its flatland setting of Southern 
New Jersey. Only a handful of troops 
and officers were there performing 
peace-time duties and living the life 
of a country at peace. Roads on the 
reservation were little used and grass 
and brush sprouted along the edges 
of the asphalt. 


But that was several months ago. 
Almost over night the scene has 
changed. Today there are hundreds 
of workmen building barracks, thou- 
sands of troops are headed there for 
a year’s training, many reserve of- 
ficers who only three and four weeks 
ago were “delightful civilians” (as 
one of them put it) have been called 
to active duty, scores of regular 
soldiers are clearing brush prepara- 
tory to pitching tents, and the mer- 
chants of small towns that surround 
the post are rubbing their hands in 
anticipation of business to come. 

Fort Dix has again come to life. 

Everywhere there is activity, ex- 
citment, accomplishment. The old 
7629-acre post hasn’t seen such ac- 
tion since World War days. Not only 
has it come to life. It is growing. 
Thousands of acres will be added to 
it within the next several months, by 
lease and purchase, spreading out in 
the direction of Lakehurst. It is ex- 
pected to be one of the most ac- 
tive Army posts in the East. 

The biggest job confronting Col. 
C. M. Dowell, post commander, at 
the present moment is the construc- 
tion of living facilities for National 
Guardsmen and conscripts. Advance 
detachments of the former are ex- 
pected this week. Conscripts won’t 
start coming in until mid-November. 
WORK DOUBLE SHIFTS 

Hundreds of civilian workers are 
rushing construction of buildings, 
working 16 hours a day. The night 
shift works until 12:30 A. M. Until 
the barracks are completed, Guards- 
men will be housed in tents. 

The building contract awarded by 
the War Department to George A. 
Fuller Co., calls for an expenditure 
of $5,571,000. Under it the com- 
pany, will erect 852 wooden-frame 

uildings. Actual construction work 
started Wednesday, Sept. 11. It must 
be completed by November 28. It’s 
a Herculean job, but the Fuller Co. 
says it will be done. Of the 852 
buildings, approximately 550 will be 
barracks. e others will be mess 
halls and other auxiliary structures. 

Under a supplemental contract of 
$1,713,400 a 1000-man hospital and 
two 1000-capacity post theatres will 
be built. The same contract calls for 
14 miles of new stone-chipped (oil) 
roads, four new sewer pumping sta- 
tions and extension of electric power. 

The new barracks will hardly re- 
semble the Tong, rambling buildings 
of World War days. They will be 
modernized structures and more 
homey than any barrack that was 
ever built. Each building will have 
two floors. The walls will be plain, 
the floors made of pine wood. They 
will be heated by hot air and each 
barrack will have a separate heating 

lant. There’ll be a latrine in every 
uilding. Each structure will acco- 
modate 63 men. 

FOR GUARDS AND DRAFTEES 

At present carpenters and plumb- 
ers are working on a single unit that 
will house a thousand men. It will 
consist of approximately 27 build- 


Part of the new barracks will be 
used to shelter National Guardsmen 
during their year’s training, while 
another part will be occupied by 
conscripts. The area for the latter 
is designated as the “Recruit Recep- 
tion Center’ and will be separated 
from the guard quarters. 

Within the next two months Fort 
Dix will be sufficiently equipped to 
handle 5000 conscripts at one time. 
Although there will be facilities to 
accommodate approximately 20,000 
men when all construction work is 
completed, the number of conscripts 
to be stationed at the Fort at any 
one time will seldom exceed 5000. 
Only about 15,000 Guardsmen and 
Regulars will remain permanently. 

Early next week Fort Dix will be 
ready to receive the first contin- 

ts of the National Guard. Maj. 
Gen. Clifford Powell, commander of 
44th Division which has been 
ordered to Dix for a year, said his 
command is ready to entrain for en- 
campment. He is awaiting word from 
the Fort regarding movements. The 
are mobilized in armories all 


‘probably will be made by Sept. 24. 





saw anything like the ruckus 
they’re putting on at Fort Dix 
N. J., these days, getting it 
ready for incoming troops. The 


to several times its normal size. 
Laborers are all over the lot, 


an idea, one contractor 
build 852 frame houses, with 
concrete foundations, by the end 
of November. 

Photos and story by Joe Modlens, 





HULLABALOO—You never & 


reservation has been expanded : 


like this gang making forms} 
and pouring cement. To give you ™ 
will | 
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surgeon general of the Army. 


College of Surgeons. Others to serve 
in the five-man group will be Dr. 
Lewis H. Weed, chairman of the 
division of medical sciences, Nation- 
al Research Council; Surgeon Gen- 
eral Thomas Parran, Maj. Gen. 
James C. Magee, Army surgeon gen- 
eral, and Rear Admiral Ross T. Mc- 
Intire, surgeon general of the Navy. 
A questionnaire has been sent to 
180,000 medical men in the U. S. 
and 100,000 of them have already | 
replied, indicating what they felt 
best fitted to do during a time of na- 
tional emergency. 


At the cotemplated peak of 
strength of 4,000,000 men for the 
Army and a half-million for the 





Roosevelt Names Five to Devise 
Health Program for Nation 


WASHINGTON—The physical health of the nation and its armed forces 
during the present expansion program and in case of possible emergency 
has been entrusted to a newly created committee of doctors, including the 


To head the Health and Medical Advisory Committee, President Roose- 
velt named Dr. Irvin Abell, chairman of the board of regents, American 


;tors, nurses and others in the medi- 





Navy, it was estimated that 60,000 
of the country’s private practitioners 
might be called into government ser- 
vice. Such a call, it is felt, might 
result in disastrous dislocation of 
— health unless carefully plan- 
ned. 

In other words, the group intends 
to maintain a safe “spread’’ of doc- 


cal profession in all localities of the 
country. 





MD. DRAFT MACHINERY READY 





ANNAPOLIS — Preliminary ar- 
rangements for starting Maryland’s | 
draft machinery is completed. 


Army Makes Elaborate Plans For Pla 
Every Guardsman and Selected Man I 
Military Job for Which He Is Suited 


WASHINGTON—The War De- 
partment took an important step 
Thursday in the Army plan of classi- 
‘ying and assigning to suitable niil- 
tary jobs the 220,000 Guardsmen 
ind 400,000 Selectees to be called to 
she colors before the first of the 
year. 

Brought into Washington for a 
personnel classification course which 
opens Monday at the War College 
were 48 Regular and Reserve offi- 
cers and a civilian, who were care- 
fully selected to supervise the set- 
ting up of classification work 
throughout the Army. 

The men selected to take the course 
are already specialists in classifica- 
tion work. They will be instructed in 
the use of a newly adopted classifi 
cation record which will follow each 
soldier through his Army service. 
The course puts the finishing touches 
to the Army’s elaborate program for 
the classification of all military per- 
sonnel, both commissioned and en- 
listed. 

Under present plans contemplated 
by the War Department) the colossal 
job of absorbing the partially trained 
Guardsmen and the untrained Selec- 
tees will be dealt with in three major 
phases, (1) the placement of the 
new soldiers in the military jobs for 
which they are best suited by ap- 
titude and inclination; (2) the train- 
ing of the men placed, during their 
service in the Army; and (3) the 
return of the men trained to suit- 
able, preferably similar, industrial 
jobs at the end of the year of ser- 
vice. 

In the first of these, the new 
classification course at the War Col- 
lege is an essential step.’ The per- 
sonnel work connected with assign- 
ment of such a vast number of “new 
employees” staggers the imagination. 
The only comparable job was that 
of personnel classification of Se- 
lectees during World War I. 

Army initial placement will in- 
clude interviewing the men to dis- 
cover previous experience and present 
inclination (vocational); the giving 
of batteries of tests to offer a check 
on general intelligence and special 
aptitudes; the survey of available 
military jobs so as to fit the man 
to the job; and assignment to the 
job. Perhaps influenced by the Presi- 
dent’s desire to help the new soldiers 
gain as much as possible from their 
year of service in the Army, the 
War Department has added one more 
step, the preparation and mainten- 
ance of individual records to be help- 
ful to the U. S. Employment Service 
in placing the soldier after he fin- 
ished his allotted service and train- 
ing. (Provision made in the draft 
act to guarantee the soldier his old 
job will not work in all cases, for 
neither the soldier nor his former 
employer may want or find it pos- 
sible to resume the former relation- 
ship.) 

To perfect its program, the Army 








has had the services of an advisory 
committee of eminent psychologists 
who have been at work on the pro- 
gram since last fall, in cooperation 
with the Adjutant General’s Office. 

The committee chairman is Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham, who as a Lieut. 








unmoved. 


draft. 


Army. 


The offer was made by ‘Dr.’ J. Leon Lazarowitz, 
the organization’s president and judge of its supreme 
court, who arrived in town comfortably draped a- 
cross the rods of a B & O tank car. He said 38,000 
members of the R. H. F. A. were eligible for the 


Pointing out’ that hoboes are already trained in 
marching and are capable of carrying heavy packs 
(Lazarowitz totes a 91-pound bindle), the ‘Doctor’ 
told a reporter his men would be very useful in the 


y 
here’s nobody can dish up a mulligan quite as 
fast as a hobo.” he said. “On these forced marches 


reconnaissance. A 


some pride. “We 
in at air bases? I 


The interview 





route. 


Hobo President Offers Army 43,320 Mulligan Experts 


WASHINGTON—An offer of service on the part 
of 43,320 members of the Rambling Hobo Fellow- 
ship of America reportedly left Army officials here 


I read about, time is important.”’ 

Members of the organization would be useful in 
the Engineers or the 
showed. They know all the train schedules in the 
country, and could help 
ment of troops. Their secret code markings can’t be 
read by the enemy, and these would be useful in 


Signal Corps, the ‘Doctor’ 


in expediting the move- 


certain mark on a farmhouse gate, 


for instance, would mean “Bad dog.’ That would 
warn our own troops but the enemy would be trapped. 
“‘We’re all weather experts,” the ‘Doctor’ said with 


have to be. Why wouldn’t we fit 
think the Army’s passing up a good 


thing if it doesn’t grab us off.’ 


over, the doctor bummed a mile 


ride from the reporter, all of it off the reporter’s 








cal and mental examinations to de- 
termine the work they are best fitted 
for, they will be assigned to Regular 
outfits for their training. 


NEW INDUCTION SYSTEM 


be conducted on “mass production” 
basis. Planning a streamlined fight- 
ing force, the Army has modernized 
its tecruit reception system. 

The system to be used at Fort 
Dix may be the model for the whole 
country. It’s the result of two year’s 
study by a Reserve officer, Capt. L. 
f Thompson. In civilian life Capt. 
“hema py was an engineer in Tren- 
ton, N. J. In his spare time he 





sianeeting to present plans, draft- 
not be held at Dix longer 


studied the 


problem of recruit-handl- 
ing as a ho 


by. He’ll apply his sys- 


tion ceremony a speedy affair. 
Capt. Thompson expects to handle 
; about 2400 men in 10 hours. The 
|induction begins in an old building 
j}known as the “recruit processing 


ture converted from a hay barn. 

| First thing newcomers will do 
when they enter this building is fill 
out application forms in a receiving 
room. Then, with production-line 
speed, they will receive a psychologi- 
cal exam to determine aptness for 
learning and degree of manual and 
mental dexterity. 

There are 300 different jobs in 
the Army. Which one recruits are 
best suited for will come out in an 
interview. Trained personnel men 


than six or seven days. After they; tem to the recruits and there is no/|will questioh recruits regarding work 
are processed and given rigid physi- ,doubt that it will make the induc- | srecmenee and the type of work they 
ike best. 


| Next step in the line is the physi- 


|eal exam. A three-lane examining 
battery will give the recruits a go- 
ing over. One medical officer will 


Their induction into the Army will building.” It is a vast cement struc-|check the eyes, another the lungs, 


|a third the heart and so on down 
|the line. If a recruit doesn’t pass, 
he’ll be on the train for home—all 
this happens within an hour of his 
arrival at the Fort. 


Those found fit are as good as in 
the Army. They pass on to the sup- 
ply section of the building for their 
uniform, barracks bag, soap, tooth- 
| brush, etc. That’s the end of it. The 
newcomers enter the building as 
civilians, leave it at the other end 
as soldiers of the U. S. Army. 


Colonel in this work during 
War I, gained essential kno 
of the main problems. Other 
mittee members are Doctors 
Barrows, Notl. Research Cou 
L. Thurstone, U. of Chicago; 
Garrett, Columbia U.; C. C. 
ham, Princeton U.; C. L. Sh 
U. S. Emp. Service; L. J. O'R 
and M. W. Richardson, Civil § 
Commission. 

The production of general 
and specialized vocational tes 
be used as factors in the pla 
of soldiers in work for which 
are best suited is an important 
of the program. While the A 
common ‘with other organizal 
which have dealt with pers 
on a huge scale, does not hold 
tests are conclusive, it neverth 
regards them as helpful to the 
sonnel interviewer in deter 
the tested soldiers’ aptitudes 
abilities. There has already 
set up a psychometric (test) la 
tory in Ft. Dix where batterie 
tests, both general and special 
being used to help plece G 
men and Selectees in the most 
able military jobs. 

Under the directior of the 1 
Employment Service’s Dr. } 
Richardson, a survey is heing 
pared covering all militarv oc¢ 
tions. These will be compare 
similar occupations in industry. 





Army Authorizes Me 


Construction Work. 


WASHINGTON Construé¢ 
projects for housing the Army 
being rushed at miliatry reserva 
all over the country. The ne 
cantonment project to be author 
by the War Department, their 
tions, units and approximate 1 
ber of men they will house foll 

Indian Town Gap, Pa., , 
Division, 20,000 men; Fort M 
Md., 1 N. G. Division and 1 
Battalion, 19,000 men; San 
Obispo, Calif., 1 N. G. Division 
miscellaneous troops, 20,000 
March Field, Calif., AA Firing 
ter, 12,500 men; Camp Hulen, 
AA Firing Center, 10,000 men; 
lahoma, Tenn., 1 N. G. Division, 
000 men; Fort Bliss, Tex., 
Artillery Regiments, N. G. Ob 
tion Squadron, N. G. Cavalry 
gade, 12,000 men. 

The War Department also 
nounced that additional funds 
allocated to complete the co 
tion work that has been started § 
12 at the following posts: 

Camp Blanding, Fla.; Kisa 
National Forest near Camp Be 
gard, La.; Camp Shelby, Miss.; 
aircraft Firing Center, Savar 
Ga.; Camp Robinson, Ark.; 
wood, Tex.; Camp McQuaide, 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; Fort McCle 
Ala.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Massachu 
Military Reservation, Falm 
Mass. 





Hancock Battery Takes 
War Post in Fast Time 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Wit 
warning, Battery “B” of the 
Coast Artillery was ordered out 
a three-day test assignment an¢ 
tablished itself in war positic 
three hours. 

The unit marched to the posi 
three miles away, set up kitcl 
messes and tents and reported 
assignment within the three 
period. 

Exercises that followed the ¢ 
pation extended over three days 
included alert drills, gas def 
drills, local AA defense, and 
ouflage exercises. At one til 
heavy concentration of smoke, 
meated with tear gas, was let ¢ 
on the battery just as it was 
ing for breakfast. 





INCONVENIENCE, THAT’S 


FORT BELVOIR, Va.—Fire 
slight damage to the top floc 
a three-story barracks here occt 
by Company B, Fifth Engin 
Little difficulty was experien 
extinguishing the blaze, which 
described as “a lot of smoke, 
very little fire.” 





Answers to Quiz 
(Questions on Page 11) 
A column 

A file 

22 inches 

A flank 

A guide 

. The head 

A-1; B-2. 

. A piece 

. Is laid on top of the sta 
. 80 inches. 
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